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Js There Still Time? 


ORK, not words, will preserve the nation. We could live without 

WV words, but not without work. Work gets food. Work builds homes 
Work erects factories. Work builds protection against the enemy. Work builds 
character in the worker. Work builds a nation. Unless we work now tog 
purpose, we may not be free to talk later. Unless we work now as free meg, 
we may soon work as ordered. Other people were not warned in time. For 


us there still is time—if we work. 
—A. W. Rosertsoy 
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The President’s Messa ge 


THOMAS E. PIERCE 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals, 1950-51 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


O THE thousands of elementary school 
T principals throughout this great nation of 
ours, I express my sincere gratitude for the high 
and honored position to which you have elected 
me. I, therefore, accept the responsibility with 
intense pride yet with a sense of deep humility 
—pride because the elementary school prin- 
cipals of the United States have expressed con- 
fidence in my leadership; humility because the 
tasks are great, and I am not unmindful of 
human shortcomings. To be chosen president 
of this outstanding organization is one of the ‘Tames © Plone 
highest honors that could ever come to anyone. 

To pledge one’s faithful and unstinted efforts in behalf of the elementary 
school principals of this nation is but a small recompense, but it is all 
that I can offer in return. 

What makes a nation great? It is not its land and not its money— 
important as these things are. Only people make a nation truly great. 
People determine the important social trends that carry a nation forward 
to the more perfect achievement of justice and liberty or backward to 
barbarism and brutality. The story of every family, every organization, 
every group, every community, every nation, is the story of people. 

We must recognize that money, property, government, and organiza- 
tions such as this of ours are but instruments through which people are 
enriched and humanity is benefited. Love, good will, cooperation, con- 
sideration and respect for others are the foundations of good living. 

We are engaged in building the strong “second line” of defense, that 
generation of citizens who must take over when the present first line is 
through. This second line must be more alert than the first. By our pre 
cept and example we must inculcate within this second line those prit- 
ciples of individual initiative and social responsibility which make a person 
or a nation truly great. Can we elementary school principals, working 
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with the people of this nation, continue to build, even in these trying 
times, a profession and an educational program that will stand the future’s 
test? I am personally confident that we can and will. 

In order to have a good year together in our key profession, let us focus 
our attention on each elementary school principal at his best. Let us look 
for the good things which we have done and are doing. In this way and 
only in this way can we continue to build constructively the effective and 
efficient professional organization of our dreams. In this, the begin- 
ning of a new year, I should want each elementary school principal in 
these United States to share with me in action the thoughts incorporated 
in the words of the Master Teacher when he said, “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

Voluntary seeking of membership in the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association, by so many of our 
outstanding school people denotes professionalism at its highest peak. 
Let us join hands this year in our active and voluntary support of our 
local, state, regional and national professional organizations. 


United “Nations Week— 
United ‘Nations Day 


The Committee on International Relations of the National Education 
Association, in collaboration with the National Broadcasting Company 
and the American Association for the United Nations, is sponsoring 
UNITED NATIONS WEEK (October 17-24) and is also actively co- 
operating with the Citizens Committee in observance of UNITED 
NATIONS DAY (October 24). 

Kits containing a wide selection of reading and display materials, 
bibliographies, activity suggestions, and other teaching aids may be se- 
cured from the Committee on International Relations, NEA, 1201 16th 


Street, Washington 6, D. C., for 25 cents each (discounts on quantity 
orders). 





Have you seen The Unesco Story—A Resource and Action Booklet for Or- 
ganizations and Communities? This was issued in May, 1950, by the U. S. Na- 
tonal Commission for Unesco, and contains 110 pages of illustrated material. 
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Eva G. Pinkston 


The small pioneering group of ele- 
mentary school principals who organ- 
ized in 1920 to study their particular 
problems in elementary education be- 
came the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association in July 1921. Ten 
years later a permanent headquarters 
office was established in the NEA build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., and Miss Eva 
G. Pinkston was selected as the De- 
partment’s special secretary. At Port- 
land, Oregon, the following year she was elected permanent <<a 
Coming to this post from the principalship of the Cumberland School 
in Dallas, Texas, where she had served in that and other elementary 
schools in Dallas as principal for twelve years, Miss Pinkston brought a 
practical, working background of knowledge of elementary education 
and of the special needs of the principalship. Under her dynamic lead- 
ership and unusual vision, membership in the Department has grown 
from 4,000 to more than 10,000, including 458 life members. The work- 
ing capital has grown in like proportion. The period of borrowing from 
the NEA to tide over the lean summer months is a thing of the past. 

More and more services have been given to Department members in 
return for their dues. Conventions and regional conferences provide 
opportunities for elementary school principals to discuss their problems 
and share their experiences. Yearbooks—sought by superintendents and 
teachers as well as principals—bulletins and special publications dealing 
with timely subjects are all a part of the service. 

Miss Pinkston has guided the Department most ably during almos 
twenty years of tremendous development in American education, partict- 
larly elementary education. She has given a lift and leadership to this 
great forward movement. Now, as Secretary Emeritus of the Depatt 
ment, to which office she was elected by the executive committee as af 
September 1, 1950, Miss Pinkston’s rich background of knowledge and 
experience will still be available to the group for which she has given 
so many years of devoted service. 











Photo by Germond 





—WIiarp E. GIveNs 
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Robert W. Eaves 


Dr. Robert W. Eaves was the unani- 
mous selection of the executive com- 
mittee of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals to succeed Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston as executive secretary 
of the Department for a term of four 
years, effective September 1, 1950. 
Although he has been serving as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education of the 
NEA for the past five years, Dr. Eaves’ 
previous experience has been in elemen- 
tary education. 

A graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, Dr. Eaves earned his M.A. 
and Ed.D. degrees at George Washington University in Washington, 
D.C. After serving as an elementary principal in his native state of North 
Carolina for a number of years, he was appointed principal of Jefferson 
Elementary School in Alexandria, Virginia, from which position he was 
elected to the principalship of the Thomson School in Washington, D. C. 

In addition to these qualifications, Dr. Eaves has spent considerable 
time in teaching courses in elementary school administration and super- 
vision at such institutions as George Washington University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He is a 
well-known leader in the field of elementary education and brings to 
his new position years of experience in the public schools. 

Dr. Eaves has already given active service to the Department as a life 
member and as a member of the Editorial Committee. He was chairman 
of that committee when the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, C ommunity Living 
in the Elementary School, was published in 1945. 

If the elementary school principals of the nation will give Dr. Eaves 
the same fine cooperation which has been given to me during my term 
of office as executive secretary, the Department will rise to new heights. 
Never has there been greater opportunity for leadership in any field, 
and never has the need for your support been more urgent. Let us build 
more securely on the foundation already laid. 





Buckingham Studio, Inc. 


—Eva G. PINKSTON 
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The Modern Arithmetic Program 


Eprror’s Note: Today there is a bright new face on that ancient ogre, 
“Arithmetic.” Children are no longer merely trying to memorize abstract 
symbols; they are learning at a very early age the meaning of number by 
making practical use of it in their home and school activities. They are 
learning to think quantitatively. Arithmetic has come to have such a 
important place in all our modern life that children need to understand 
and use it as a tool for effective living. To know why and when is 
necessary as to know how to perform an operation in mathematics. 

The contributors to this issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
are experienced teachers who have developed a sound philosophy of 
what they believe should be the purpose and outcome of the study of 
arithmetic at all grade levels. They have given us an excellent variety of 
material to use in planning and carrying out a rational arithmetic program 
that will function in our modern elementary schools. Such a program 
is essential to well-rounded child development. 

The increasing importance of the social phase of arithmetic is brought 
out by Professor Brueckner. Dr. Sueltz emphasizes the role of evaluation 
of arithmetic learnings and discusses the best methods available for 
evaluation. Professor Grossnickle believes that if parents can be made to 
realize how important it is for youngsters to understand their number 
experiences, they will give greatly increased cooperation in helping their 
children master the difficulties of arithmetic. 

Out of her years of teaching in the elementary grades, Miss Schult 
tells what pupils should know in mathematics when they enter junior 
high school. Miss Motyka has put a lot of thought into making arithmetit 
meaningful and enjoyable for little children, and has given us the benefit 
of her long experience with learning aids in this subject. 

In Iowa, Dr. Spitzer tells us, elementary school projects which requitt 
the use of number are helping the child to answer questions which toud 
his own small world and therefore give him real understanding. The 
work done in the classrooms in connection with some of these projects 
was exhibited last year in an Arithmetic Fair described by Miss Peterson 

Our readers will find in the December, 1949, issue of this bulleti 
two articles by Professors John R. Clark and Robert L. Burch that will 
also be of practical help to teachers and principals who are eager to bring 


their arithmetic program up to date. 
—Eva G. Pinxst0X 
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The Social Contributions 


of Arithmetic 
LEO J. BRUECKNER 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N THE modern arithmetic program two major objectives are rec- 

ognized: (1) the development of the ability of the learner to perform 
the various number operations intelligently and skillfully, and (2) the 
development of the ability of the learner to apply quantitative procedures 
effectively in the social situations encountered in life outside the school. 

The first of these objectives relates to what is commonly referred to 
as the mathematical phase of arithmetic, the second to the social phase 
of arithmetic. In any well-organized instructional program both phases 
should be dealt with in a balanced, well-integrated way so that neither 
phase is neglected or over-emphasized. It is an unfortunate fact that in 
the past so much stress has been placed on repetitive drill to assure skill 
in computation that the social phase of arithmetic has often been almost 
overlooked. An analysis of the contents of recent courses of study shows 
that in many schools this condition is being corrected. 

In dealing with the mathematical phase of arithmetic the teacher 
stresses such points as the meaning and structure of our number system, 
the meaning of the various number operations and their skillful ma- 
nipulation, the perception of relations between quantitative ideas, and the 
ability to arrange numerical data systematically and to interpret infor- 
mation presented in graphic or tabular form. However, these abilities 
cannot be effectively developed in isolation or apart from the social 
situations in which they normally function. 

The social phase of arithmetic deals with such items as the use of 
instruments of precision, the importance and the significance of social 
institutions such as money, insurance, and standard time, the kinds and 
sources of information essential for intelligent buying and selling, that 
is, consumer education, the quantitative vocabulary involved in business 
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practices and social relations, and methods of securing reliable information 
needed to deal with emerging personal and community problems. 
In a well-conceived arithmetic program the teacher will be alternately 
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or simultaneously presenting material either to enrich and broaden 
pupil experiences or from the point of view of the logical development 
of the mathematical content. At the same time the teacher may also 
capitalize on the occasions that arise in other areas of the curriculum in 
which quantitative concepts and procedures play an important role, for 
example, in the interpretation of maps, graphs, tables, and charts in 
social studies books. 

The possibility of enriching and vitalizing instruction in arithmetic 
is demonstrated by the many excellent units of instruction that are in- 
cluded in recent guides for teachers. For example, the new Minnesota 
bulletin, 4 Guide for Instruction in Arithmetic,’ contains detailed descrip- 
tions of the following experience units that were developed by classroom 
teachers of the state: 


1. How the post office helps us. 

2. How we tell time. 

3. How money helps us to live in the modern world. 
4. How to reduce expenses in the home. 

5. Nutrition in our daily lives. 


All of these units are rich in content related to the social and mathe- 
matical phases of arithmetic. 

For each unit there is given an overview of the purpose and scope of 
the unit, an analysis of the subject matter presented, and a series of 
activities carried on by the classes grouped under such headings as prob- 
lem solving, constructive and concrete activities, appreciative and creative 
experiences, excursions, and practice in using related skills in arithmetic, 
language, reading, and the arts. In these units arithmetic is presented in 
social situations which are a natural part of the child’s life. The social 
significance of the arithmetic he is learning is thus made evident to the 
child and the stage is set for seeing arithmetic as a logical, meaningful, 
and useful area of study. 

The teacher should also recognize the possible contributions that 
arithmetic instruction can make to the broader social objectives of educa- 
tion in a democracy. The identification and cooperative solution of real 
problems of daily life that arise both in and out of school and that are 
of concern to the pupils is a most valuable type of experience in democratic 
living. In many schools the pupils participate in community activities 





1Published by State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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and study at first hand social institutions and business practices about 
which they should be informed. The community itself is an excellent 
laboratory for the study of social problems and applications of arithmetic 
that are within the range of experience and interests of the pupils. The 
learning activities can be so conducted that intelligence, growing out of 
free association of groups of interested individuals and free expression of 
ideas, forms the basis of any action taken. Often the situation normally 
requires the use of cooperative methods of dealing with its various aspects. 
The teacher should make use of these opportunities to give the children 
experience in working together democratically and cooperatively. The 
teacher should at the same time emphasize the value of reliable quantita- 
tive information as a-basis of action when dealing with personal and 
community problems. The practice given in gathering and presenting data 
to the group and in the use of computational procedures as a part of these 
activities is one of the most valuable aids to learning that can be pro- 
vided. 

The more closely the learning of arithmetic is integrated with its uses 
in the affairs of daily life, the more productive the experience will be. 
There are many topics that are usually included in the arithmetic pro- 
gram in which it is possible for the teacher to develop the pupil’s aware- 
ness of the ways in which the peoples of the earth have developed quantita- 
tive technics and social institutions for dealing with problems that could 
only be solved by common agreement or by cooperative action. For 
example, the teacher can make it clear that the metric system was de- 
vised by scientists to eliminate the confusion resulting from the use of 
many dissimilar systems of measurement by the different nations. Even 
though this system has not been universally adopted, it illustrates a step 
in the evolution of a possible uniform standard method of dealing with 
quantitative aspects of the environment. 

The International Postal Union is an illustration of how the peoples of 
the entire earth devised a cooperative plan to eliminate confusion about 
international postage rates and the distribution of mail. 

The teacher should not fail to stress this point in teaching a unit on 
the activities of the post office. The possibilities of utilizing similar 
joint action in dealing with many of the other problems that perplex 
the peoples of the earth should be brought to the attention of the pupils. 

The list of topics below suggests some of the units in which the teacher 
of arithmetic can stress the contributions number has made to the develop- 
ment of social cooperation: 
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The standard time system. 

The services of the Weather Bureau. 

. Insurance. 

. Where the money comes from to operate our schools. 

. The history of weights and measures. 

. How the clock helps pupils to live together. 

. When we pay for a loaf of bread, what services do we pay for? 
. Do we need an international money system? 


COON AU PWN 


In this discussion three aspects of the social phase of arithmetic and 
their implications for instruction have been presented. First, it was pointed 
out that the instruction program should present a well-balanced treat- 
ment of the mathematical and social phases of arithmetic. Then it was 
suggested that the teacher can so conduct much of the work related to 
the social phase of arithmetic that the pupils are given the opportunity 
to develop abilities and qualities essential for life in a democratic society 
such as ours. Finally, it was shown that many arithmetic topics can be 
so presented that the children are led to see how the peoples of the earth 
have learned to solve perplexing problems by collective agreement or 
cooperative action. The hope of the world lies in the application of the 
methods of cooperative democratic procedures to the solution of other 
vital issues the modern world faces. It seems evident that arithmetic 
can make many valuable contributions in this direction if adequate 
consideration is given to its social phase. 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS 


American Education Week 
November 5-11, 1950 


The National Education Association has prepared special helps for 
observance of American Education Week: a manual, poster, leaflets, plays, 
radio recordings, radio scripts, movie trailer. Send for order folder and 
place your order promptly so that your school and community will be 
prepared to make this important educational event a memorable occasion. 
Address National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, Washington 
6, D.C. 
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How a Parent Should Look 
at Arithmetic 
FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


GIRL in the third grade in a large city came home from school 
one afternoon and said, “Mother, we are to find out by tomorrow 
how many pints in three quarts.” 

Instead of telling the answer, her mother said, “Let’s go to the kitchen 
and find the answer.” She gave her daughter a pint bottle and a quart 
bottle and told her to fill the pint bottle with water often enough to 
make three quarts. 

After the girl had completed the experiment, she said, “That was fun. 
But, Mother, if we were in our arithmetic class, would the answer still 
be six?” 

This youngster could not understand what it means to have any 
material except paper, pencil and textbook to use in class. One competent 
authority in the teaching of mathematics recently stated that the sole 
equipment in the typical classroom in this subject is a box of chalk and 
a textbook. 

There are two reasons why number is difficult for many children. 
First, number is abstract. It exists nowhere in the universe. You never 
saw three. You have seen three things so often that you have formed 
a meaningful concept of three. Number exists only in one’s thinking. 
If you have 2 apples and 2 apples to make 4 apples, this is not mathe- 
matics. It is mathematics only when we deal with the abstract, as 
2+2=4. : 

The second characteristic of number is its system. Number is orderly. 
The numbers start to compound or repeat at 10, 100, 1000, 1 million, 1 
billion, and the like. Many children fail to discover this orderly pattern 
of number. (Only the people on Capitol Hill know how to deal with 
billions.) 


It took the race thousands of years to devise this orderly system of 





1A radio address delivered over Station WMAL, Washington, D. C., January 18, 1950. 
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number, yet we sometimes expect our youngsters to master abstract 
concepts in a few weeks or months. As a result, many pupils do not 
discover this orderly pattern of number, hence they memorize facts and 
processes. This kind of learning is neither effective nor interesting. Munro 
Leaf, author of Arithmetic Can Be Fun, stated, “One of the big reasons 
that arithmetic isn’t much fun to so many people is that they never 
learn about it so that it makes sense.” 

If a child does not understand number, he becomes hopelessly confused 
and then he must depend upon repeated drills to memorize most of the 
work. This condition still exists in many of our schools and it has been 
that way for several decades. About two years ago I had a striking 
illustration of a boy who learned arithmetic without understanding, and 
as usually happens in such cases, he forgot most of it. This boy, now a GI 
who spent three years on Guadal Canal with the Marines, came to my 
college after his discharge. He registered in a course entitled College 
Arithmetic. The title was a misnomer. After a few lessons, Dick came to 
me and said, “This stuff is pretty rocky.” We were studying fractions 
at about the sixth-grade level. I asked him if he could show what 3/4 
means. After hesitating a while he said that fractions did not mean 
much to him. 

I took Dick, who had graduated from high school before entering the 
service, to my office and showed him a set of circular disks made of 
plyboard about 1/4 inch thick and 10 inches in diameter. The disks 
were stacked in order, with the disk to represent one whole on the 
bottom, then 8 eighths, 6 sixths, 4 fourths, 3 thirds, and 2 halves on 
top. I asked him what one of the top pieces was. He said, “A half.” Then! 
asked him about the other piece and he said, “It, too, is a half,” and he 
placed one half on the other half to prove that the two halves were equal. 
Then I asked him what one of the next pieces was. He said, “It is a fourth.” 
I said, “Look carefully.” “It looks like a fourth to me,” he said. I told 
him to count out loud the number of parts. He counted 1, 2, 3, and then! 
said, “Does 3 suggest fourths?” A glimmer of light struck his sullen 
face, and he said, “Is that the way you tell? Is this a third?” Then he 
stated with confidence and assurance what any part represented of the 
remaining circular disks. With the use of these fractional parts I soon 
taught him to add, subtract, and multiply fractions. The lesson lasted 
about 40 minutes. Before leaving, Dick said, “Doctor, I learned more 
math in this period than I learned in all my study of it in school. 

I am sure this statement is true because it was the first time in his 
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life that he saw sense in what he was doing in this subject. What enabled 
him to make sense out of his work? It was the use of manipulative 
material. Fractions are abstract just as any other phase of number is ab- 
stract. The fractional disks enabled him to see what a fraction, such 
as 3/4, means. Dick once knew how to deal with all phases of fractions 
but he never learned to deal with them meaningfully. He manipulated 
numbers in class when he should have manipulated things so as to give 
meaning to the numbers. 

A pupil must discover the meaning of a process, such as addition or 
division, through experiences. A teacher in a third grade gave each of her 
pupils 12 fibre disks about 2 inches in diameter. She asked the pupils to 
see in how many different ways these disks might be arranged in equal 
piles. Some of the pupils made 2 stacks of 6’s, 6 stacks of 2’s, 3 stacks of 
4's, and 4 stacks of 3’s. Then the class discussed ways to express these 
number relationships with symbols. The pupils wrote the numbers as 
addition examples. Then the teacher showed that these same facts may 
be written in a shorter way in multiplication. Thus, two 6’s are 12 and 
six 2’s are 12. Then the pupils made a record of this experience with 
symbols on the blackboard and on their papers. For a fact to be mean- 
ingful in any of the four basic processes, it must be the written record 
of some experience. 

If you were in the elementary school 15 or more years ago, I am certain 
that you did not learn the multiplication facts in this manner. You 
learned the tables. Personally, I had to say them forward and backward 
before I used them. I was in college before I discovered what the tables 
mean. What has been the chief reason for the change in procedure in 
the classroom? We are beginning to understand that learning abstract, 
meaningless material is of little value. As a result we are changing the 
nature of the classroom. It is a workshop and a laboratory where a pupil 
uses material to discover and to find out things for himself before he 
deals with abstract number. He uses number to record a meaningful 
experience in many different situations. After he has enough experience 
with concrete objects, he deals with the abstract symbol itself. Then he 
is ready for drill so as to become efficient and skillful in its use. 

The kind of program I described calls for the use of materials to 
equip the classroom. Most of this material may be made by the teacher, 
but frequently she has so many other duties that she is unable to supply 
homemade equipment which is adequate to meet the needs of her class. 
In that case she should be supplied with commercial materials which 
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are made for teaching certain concepts and principles in arithmetic. Those 
of you who are members of PTA and other similar organizations should 
see that the schools have the funds available for all essential instructional 
materials demanded by the teacher. 

At the present time there is a “grass roots” movement to improve 
schools in this country. By the end of this year it is estimated that about 
1000 local organizations will be cooperating in this moyement. Not only 
do we need new school buildings, but also we need materials in these 
schools so that proper learning situations may be provided. 

Although arithmetic may be difficult for some pupils, most of them 
enjoy it. A recent study made in the fifth grade in Boston and in parts 
of Oklahoma listed the school ‘subjects liked best. The pupils put read- 
ing in first place but only by one percentage point above arithmetic, 
which was in second place. A poll among teachers showed that more 
than twice as many preferred to teach arithmetic as any other subject. 
There is something in the structure of number which fascinates all of 
us, providing we see sense in it. Many of you may never have discovered 
much meaning in arithmetic. Then the chances are great that you dis 
liked the subject. Unfortunately, it seems to be a mark of distinction 
for women at teas, bridge parties, and similar gatherings to boast of the 
fact that they could not learn arithmetic. If you are a parent of a child 
in school, please do not condition your youngster about your lack of 
ability to deal with number. Once a pupil forms an unfavorable miné- 
set about a subject, known technically as a mental block, it is difficult 
for a teacher to deal effectively with that pupil. I have had many students 
in college who sincerely believed that they could never understand 
arithmetic. It takes a long time for a student to overcome this mental 
attitude which usually was formed in the elementary school. 

Often a parent has a particular aptitude for some subject, such as 
mathematics. Frequently this parent thinks that this aptitude must be 
present in the child. At a Christmas party at my college prior to closing 
of school for the winter vacation, one of my students in her senior yeat 
said to me, “You sure have me in a mess. My father is about ready to dis 
own me.” I asked the trouble. She said that she received her grades a few 
days before the party. I gave the girl a grade of B instead of A. She said 
that her father was a shark in math. He felt disgraced because his daughter 
did not receive a top grade in the subject. She wanted to know if! 
would be willing to change the grade so that she could have peace of 
mind during the vacation. I thought it was a grand joke. She said, “It 
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silly to you but it is very serious to me.” Then I could not help but feel 
sorry for this girl and for her father. I would be most happy to be the 
father of a fine girl such as Margaret is, even if her grade in math were D. 
We must learn to evaluate the whole of personality of the boy and girl and 
not treat each as a mirror which we hope will reflect the particular apti- 
tude that dominates our own thinking. 

In closing I would like to urge you to have confidence in the teacher 
of your child just as you have confidence in your physician. The 
teacher is professionally trained to deal effectively with the learning 
situations of your boy or girl. Of course, difficulties may arise which 
the teacher may not understand, just as any other practitioner encounters 
difficulties in his profession. In such cases the teacher has conferences 
with her principal and supervisor, who give professional aid. Usually 
the pooled experience of the group is able to deal with most of the 
problems pertaining to instruction in arithmetic. If the parent cooperates 
with the teacher by refraining from creating unfavorable mind-set in the 
child against a subject, or from demanding that the child must show 
the same aptitude which father or mother has, then the teacher can 
apply her skill in instructing that child in arithmetic—the subject which 
is rightfully called the Queen of Sciences. 





‘New Science Booklets 


Recognizing the need for science materials specifically prepared to 
aid teachers of elementary and junior grades, the National Science 
Teachers Association, an NEA department, has devoted the first two book- 
lets of a new series to these grade levels. 

Science Teaching Today is the title of this new series of practical aids 
for science teachers. “The World of Air” and “The World of Water” 
are the first two series booklets. Designed for the elementary and junior 
grades, they contain teaching units with complete instructions, and out- 
line student experiments as well as teacher demonstrations. The 65 ex- 
periments presented may be performed with simple equipment, most 
of which may be found in the school or brought from home. 

A number of other units will be devoted to elementary, and junior 
science as the new series progresses. “The World of Air” and “The 
World of Water” may be ordered as a pair for $1.00 from NSTA Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., with dis- 
counts on quantity orders. 
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What Should Pupils Who Enter 
Juntor High School Know 
in Mathematics? 


VERYL SCHULT 


Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


ICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER once spoke of America as the 

“best half-educated country in the world.” One reason for this state 

ment probably is that we learn about so many things that we do not leam 
enough things thoroughly. 

In arithmetic there are many, many skills to be learned in the elemen- 
tary school. If these are learned as separate skilis—the hundred addition 
facts, the hundred subtraction facts, the ninety division facts, division of 
a fraction by a whole number, division of a fraction by a common frac- 
tion, division of a fraction by a mixed number, ad infinitum—to recall 
all of them will be difficult, if not impossible, for most children. 

What is the alternative? Psychologists tell us that we remember much 
longer the things we learned with understanding than those we learned 
mechanically. Pupils who enter junior high school should understand 
the things they have learned rather than just recall them. What under 
standings should they have? 

The Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe 
matics, entitled The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education, makes 
the following statement concerning elementary school preparation: 


The mathematics program of the elementary schools is the indispensable 
foundation of all the pupil’s later mathematics work. If that foundation 5 
weak, the pupil’s subsequent progress is likely to be permanently hand: 
capped .. . The following attainments may be regarded as normal mathemat- 
cal equipment of the American pupil who has satisfactorily completed the 
work of the sixth grade: 
1. A familiarity with the basic concepts, the processes, and the vocabulary @ 

arithmetic. 
2. Understanding of the significance of the different positions that a give 

digit may occupy in a number, including the case of a decimal fractio 
3. A mastery of the basic number combinations in addition, subtraction, mu! 
tiplication, and division. 
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. Reasonable skiil in computing with integers, common fractions, and decimal 
fractions. 


5- An acquaintance with the principal units of measurement, and their use 
in everyday life situations. 


6. The ability to solve simple problems involving computation and units ot 
measurement. 


7. The ability to recognize, to name, and to sketch such common geometric 
figures as the rectangle, the square, the circle, the triangle, the rectangular 
solid, the sphere, the cylinder, and the cube. 

8. The habit of estimating and checking results. 


1. Familiarity with the basic concepts, the processes, and the vocabulary 
of arithmetic can be gained best through experience. As the so-called “drill 
theory” of arithmetic has been replaced by the “meaning theory,” the 
need is seen for experience with concrete objects—handling and arranging 
of materials in order to get the mathematical concept. The concept of 
“five,” for instance, must be abstracted from experience in seeing or 
handling five blocks, five chairs, five milk bottles, etc. After the concept 
of “five” is gained in this way, the numbers have meaning for children, 
whether the children are learning the simple number combinations in 
the second grade or whether they are learning the meaning of ratio in 
the seventh grade. If a seventh grade child is to understand that addition 
and subtraction mean something beyond manipulation of numbers, he 
needs to have had experience in putting groups of things together and 
taking them apart to understand the process itself. 

2. Understanding the significance of the different positions that a given 
digit may occupy in a number is a fundamental understanding needed 
in junior high school work, and of course in all mathematical work. The 
understanding of place-value is fundamental in all our handling of 
numbers and makes clear to pupils the reason for manipulations which 
to some are merely tricks. 

“Why must we put the decimal points under each other when we 
add?” asks one child. Because mathematics is governed by general prin- 
ciples, one being that only like-things can be added. Since each digit has 
a place-value or, in other words, each digit represents a number of tenths, 
of units, or tens, or hundreds, etc., the decimal points must be under each 
other so that units may be added to units, tens to tens, etc. 

“Why must we move the partial product over each time?” asks another 
child. If place value were understood, then the pupil would know that 
in multiplying by 45, for instance, after multiplying by 5, we are not 
multiplying by 4 but by four zens. Thus we are not “moving over” the 
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product, but we are writing it down without a zero after it, which it 
really has when multiplying by 4o. 

3. Real mastery of the number combinations is possible only with under- 
standing of their relationships. For instance, if the hundred multiplication 
facts were to be presented as separate, unrelated facts, they would be as 
difficult to learn as non-sense combinations such asm xr = 2,bxp=a. 
However, understanding will be achieved if the facts are discovered 
through experience with concrete objects and then are studied to find 
the relationships. Teachers can help children to make generalizations 
from all processes learned. A few such generalizations in multiplication 
are: 


Multiplication is a special case of addition. 

When the factors are interchanged, the product remains the same. 

Multiplying any number by 1 gives the number itself. 

Multiplying any number by 0 gives zero. 

Multiplying any number by 2, or 4 or any even number gives an even 
number. 

Multiplying a number by 5 gives a product that ends in 5 or o. 


Pupils entering junior high school should know and understand such 
number relationships. 

4. Skill in computing is a sequel to a pupil’s ability to see such relation 
ships between numbers and to comprehend the nature of our number 
system. However, comprehension is not enough. An entering junior high 
school pupil needs to have had enough drill to fix the skills he learned. 

In Buckingham’s chapter, “What Becomes of Drill?” in the Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, he points 
out that drill should not be sheer repetition but that it is the manner of 
repetition that counts. He reminds us that it is still true that recurrence 
of experience fosters learning; there is still a place for drill. Pupils should 
have practice both in computation and in solving problems of socid 
significance. 

5. It has been said that “to measure is to know.” Entering junior high 
school pupils should be acquainted with common units of linear measure 
ment, they should have had experience in their use, and should be very 
familiar with the table of linear measure. They should know which lineat 
units to use to measure various things in their environment and be abk 
to use them with judgment. It would be valuable if pupils realized by 
this time that a measurement is an approximation and that the precision 
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of a measurement depends in part on the instrument used. Having had 
experience with common linear measure, they should be able to estimate 
distances reasonably well. Square measure and cubic measure are ordinarily 
studied in the seventh and eighth grade. 

6. Ability to solve problems is probably the most difficult goal for 
pupils to attain. The reason is because this ability depends on many things, 
such as ability to read the problem, to recognize the mathematical con- 
cepts, and to translate them into mathematical processes. Other difficulties 
include mental “blocks” due to previous frustration, and last but not 
least, mental laziness. It is harder to read a problem and figure out what 
to do than to do an exercise that tells you what to compute, and many 
pupils are reluctant to put forth this effort. 

It has often been said that it does one no good to know how to 
multiply if he does not know when to multiply. Junior high school teach- 
ets feel that if pupils have been in the habit of solving mathematical 
problems on the level of their experience, then increasing that skill will 
not be very difficult. 

7. Contact with common geometric figures is inescapable in the ele- 
mentary school. From the use of musical triangles in the kindergarten 
band to the study of the spherical earth in geography, geometric terms 
occur often. Everyone should be able to describe an object accurately, and 
knowing geometric terms is a great help. Familiarity With the geometric 
concepts of rectangle, circle, sphere, cylinder, cube, rectangular solid, is 
one of the “fundamentals” of mathematics. 

8. The habit of estimating and checking results is another important 
“fundamental” of mathematics. The reason that many pupils give such 
foolish answers to some problems is that they have not thought over the 
situation described and they have not estimated a reasonable answer. 
Checking results by seeing whether the answer fulfills the requirements 
of the problem or if one gets the same answer by working it another 
way gives pupils a confidence that is essential if they are to be successful. 

Just as a poet brings order out of a choas of ideas, so a teacher helps 
children to observe order and general principles in the innumerable things 
which pupils have learned since their first acquaintance with numbers. 
According to Whitehead, to see what is general in what is particular and 
what is permanent in what is transitory is the aim of modern science. Is 
tot one of the joys of teaching the satisfaction of helping students com- 
prehend the meaning of what they are doing, to observe the general- 
ations, and be able to say, “Oh, I see!” 
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Elementary School Projects Which 
Require the Use of Number 


HERBERT F. SPITZER 


State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


N EARLY ALL good projects and activities in the elementary school 
involve the use of some numbers such as dates, hours a day, number 
of hours, and various other statements of quantity. This discussion is 
concerned with other than such taken-for-granted number uses. In this 
article a project which requires the use of number is one where through 
use of number and number operations the child is able to answer questions 
of concern to him, and where such use of number may give the childa 
better understanding of the role of arithmetic in life. Since descriptions 
of projects and activities that have been used are usually more practical 
and more easily adapted to other situations than are theoretical sugges 
tions, only those which have been used are presented. 


MEASURING THE SEDIMENT CARRIED BY A RIVER 


One spring morning, when the Iowa River which flows by the school was at 
flood stage, some fifth grade pupils who had earlier in the year studied conservation 
with emphasis on erosion were commenting on the muddy water. The pupils’ ir 
terest in the erosion evidence which the river presented was well expressed by one 
in these words: “Wonder how much soil the river will carry today?” 

After several similar comments by various pupils the teacher said, “I believe we 
can find the answer to that question about how much sediment the river is carrying 
today. Would you like to try?” Space will not permit detailed description of the 
project but the procedure was somewhat as follows: The pupils were to get a gallon 
of the muddy water, allow the silt to settle, siphon off most of the clear water, evapo 
rate the rest, dry the sediment, transfer the sediment to a sheet of paper and get the 
high school science teacher to weigh the amount. The number of gallons of wate! 
flowing in the river that day was to be obtained from the U. S. Geological Survey 
Station. As the children saw it, they would need only to multiply the weight of the 
sediment in one gallon by the number of gallons of water flow in a day. Even that 
procedure involved quite a bit of arithmetic, but when stream flow was given # 
9500. cu. ft. (not gallons) per second (not per day) and the sediment was ounce 
(not pounds), the children found they really had some figuring to do. While variow 
committees did some of the calculating, all computations were checked by the group 
and some of the more difficult ones were done as a group project at the board 
under direct teacher guidance. 
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Even though the weight of the sediment from 1 gallon of the flood water was 
only .2 of an ounce, the pupils found that more than 37,440 tons would be carried 
by the river in 24 hours. To get an idea how much soil that involved, these facts 
were noted: (1) A yard (cu. yard) of dirt weighs about 2800 pounds or 1.4 tons; 
(2) dirt trucks haul from 2 to 4 yards; a layer of soil one inch deep on 300 acres 
of land would weigh about 37,440 tons. 

In the experiment described, children secured first hand the data and did the 
necessary calculating to answer a logical question, and then did further figuring to 
get a good understanding of the first quantitative answer secured. This last phase of 
the project described is especially important for unless one understands the answer, 
the calculations correctly performed in getting that answer are of little value. 


A First Grave GarDEN 


Many phases of garden projects offer excellent opportunites for giving elementary 
school children experience with arithmetical concepts. The first grade garden project 
described below shows that numbers are essential and that children in a well-planned 
garden project have many opportunities to gain valuable experiences with numbers. 

The planning of the garden for this first grade began (as every good garden 
project should) several weeks before the ground was ready for the first planting. 
In this planning period the need for some idea of the size of the garden arose. Com- 
mittees were appointed to measure with strings the length and width of the fenced 
garden space on the school grounds, then that space was marked on the classroom 
foor. (Note this use of substitution, one of the fundamental ideas of measurement.) 
Then in later planning periods as the children considered what was to be planted, 
the amount of space allotted to each vegetable or flower was marked and, of course, 
data on space needed by plants had to be considered. The time (days) from plant- 
ing to maturity was a factor to be considered as the group chose what was to be 
planted in the garden. Since the floor was not a good place to keep the record, a 
reduced plan on oak tag was prepared by the teacher with suggestions from the 
dass. When actual planting time arrived, the plan had to be transferred to the 
garden. Here, again, measurements had to be transferred. In planting seeds, the 
depth and distance between seeds had to be considered. Although actual rulers were 
wed to get these distances, the children soon got a fair idea of such distances as 
/ inch, 2 inches, 12 inches, and the like. On the garden diary or log kept by this 
class the date of planting, the date plants came up, days when it rained, and so on, 
were recorded. These data were used in answering such questions as, “How long 
did it take our lettuce seeds to come up?” 


Construction oF Date LINE IN GRADE 3 


The social studies program of this third grade was concerned with pioneer times 
in lowa. Frequently in their reports and discussions such questions as, “Did that 
take place before railroads were built in Iowa?” “Did the Amana people come 
before Iowa City was built?” and the like arose. To provide time references the 
class under the direction of the teacher constructed a wall chart time line. The 
tollowing dates were marked on the chart: 
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1788 Julien Dubuque came to Iowa 1838 Iowa City founded as the Capital 
1804 Lewis and Clark explored Missouri 1856 First railroad into Iowa City 


River side of Iowa 1867 Railroad completed to Council 
1808 Ft. Madison was built Bluffs 
1833 Indians gave up eastern Iowa 1890 Jack’s grandfather born 
1836 Land surveyed and land offices 1920 Nancy’s mother born 

opened 1950 Now 


In addition to showing graphically the place of various dates, such facts as “Iowa 
City was found 112 years ago” were indicated on a “Time Facts about Iowa” section 
which the class prepared. The uses of number in this project are obvious. 


CONSTRUCTING AN INDIAN CALENDAR 


This second grade class had just listened to the description of a long journey 
made by a small band of Indians. The story which the teacher had read was one 
told by an’ Indian. In telling the time which elapsed between various events the 
Indian had used such statements as: “a moon later,” “five moons after we left our 
village,” and “We were eight moons on our journey.” 

To answer the question, “How long was eight moons?” the class decided to 
construct an Indian calendar with its moon months. Following examination and 
discussion of a calendar, the pupils decided to let the new moon (as indicated on 
a calendar of the year) be the beginning of each month. Since the Indians had 
started their journey in the spring, the class chose the new moon of April 28 as the 
beginning of the first moon month on their Indian calendar. The eight moon 
month period was then found to be close to our December 17. Of course, the chil 
dren soon found that the moon month is shorter than our month. To get the dif 
ference between eight moon months and our eight months, the actual number of 
days for each period was determined and the difference obtained. 


A Cotton GINNING EXPERIMENT 


In a study of the cotton growing region of our country, Eli Whitney’s contribu- 
tion to the industry was presented. To give the children some idea of the importance 
of the invention of a mechanical means of separating the lint from the seed, the 
teacher said, “Let’s try separating some cotton lint from the seed the way people did 
before Whitney invented the gin.” 

Each of the 29 children was given some cotton and for 5 minutes separated lint 
and seed. At the end of the time the lint (fiber) was weighed. Only 3 ounces had 
been separated from the seed. The class then spent some time trying to figure ott 
how long it would take them to gin a 500-pound bale of cotton. They proceeded in 
this manner: 3 ounces in 5 minutes. 60~+ 5 = 12; 12 X 3 = 36 oz. in an hour 
=2'% lb. 500 + 2% = 222 hours = 27% eight-hour days. 


How Yrevp per Acre Is DETERMINED 


The results of the state corn growing contests which had been announced the 
day before became the topic of discussion in this sixth grade. One boy presented 4 
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baffling problem when he stated, “I don’t see how two different committees on 





different days can check the results. It seems to me that once the 10 acres are 
harvested you can’t check, and besides 1223 bushels is a lot of corn to check.” Since 
further reading of the newspaper accounts failed to satisfy the class, they undertook 
the task of finding how per acre yields in contests are determined. The pupils soon 
found that only samples (small parts of an acre) were harvested and that the total 
yield was found by multiplying the size of the part by the yield for that part. For 
example, if the corn from only 1/100 of an acre was harvested, then the weight of 
that obtained from that 1/100 was multiplied by 100. The class decided to figure 
out a good way of taking a sample that would be just 1/100 of an acre. They de- 
cided that the best way would be to find what length of a row would equal 1/100 
of an acre. Since there are 4840 square yards in an acre, 1/100 acte is equal to~ 48.4 
square yards. Corn rows 42 inches wide are 1% or 1.16 yards wide. Therefore, 
48.4 + 1.16 = 43.45 yards, the length of a row equal to 1/100 of an acre. A com- 
mittee from the class was then chosen to go to one class member’s father’s farm 
to harvest and weigh the corn from a row 43'4 yards in length. Of course, this 


weight was given in pounds which when multiplied by 100 had to be changed to 
bushels. 


The brief outline of the work of the class in the preceding paragraph is not a 
good way to indicate the many calculations involved. For example, 1 % had to be 


changed to a decimal and the weight of the corn in pounds had to be changed to 
bushels. 


When such projects as the six described in this paper are carried out 
by elementary school children, they have an opportunity to use numbers 
in ways that are significant to them. In each the activity was undertaken 
in order to solve some problem confronting the children. The zeal with 
which pupils undertake such problems is in a large measure dependent 
upon the interest in the situations where the problems arise. The proj- 
ects described all grew out of larger areas of work in science and social 
studies. This condition should not be overlooked when activities to show 
the uses of number are chosen. As was indicated earlier, almost all elemen- 
tary school projects involve number. However, to be significant to pupils 
the number use should help in the solution of the child’s own problem, and 
of course that problem should be one of some importance, not just a 
trivial matter which is of little consequence in the society in which the 


child lives. 
W 
Have you started your School Savings Program for the present year? 


If not, you will want to send immediately for the attractive free teaching 
aids which can be obtained from the Savings Bond office in your state. 
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The Evaluation of Arithmetic 
Learnings 


BEN A. SUELTZ 


State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


URING the past decade arithmetic in the schools has taken on new 
significance. It is no longer restricted to the common computations 
and their application to written problems. 

1. What kind of arithmetic do we expect?—The newer concept of 
arithmetic teaching is represented by such key words as meaning, under- 
standing, and functional usefulness. In brief, we expect that a child shall 
understand what he is being taught, that he shall know its significance in 
the world about him, and be able to recognize the essential mathematics 
in a situation, and know how to use it intelligently. This newer arithmetic 
places proper emphasis upon all of the important aspects of useful mathe- 
matical learnings suitable to the several age levels of children. It includes 
basic concepts, ideas, principles, and information; common computations 
and relationships; and applications to real situations and to problems. 

It is not difficult for a discerning person to realize that functional 
arithmetic frequently involves an understanding of some arithmetical 
concept or principle and that a judgment may or may not include compv- 
tation. The breadth of aims in arithmetic may be illustrated by the quart. 
The concept of quart is important in terms of the various uses of quart 
and is related to various shapes of containers. Principles and relationships 
are such as relate the quart to pint, gallon, and nonstandardized con- 
tainers. The quart is involved in many computations ranging from simple 
addition to various calculations involving fractions, and to several types 
of percentage. Finally, it is important to know that both /iguid quart and 
dry quart are defined legally and that they are not the same amount and 
are not used for the same things. 

II. What is the role of evaluation in arithmetic? —Traditionally, evalv- 
ation has been associated with appraisal of pupils’ work for the purpose 
of obtaining a “mark” or measure of success. Testing has served this 
traditional purpose and to a lesser degree the function of diagnosis of 
difficulty in learning. It is now proposed that the real and most important 
function of evaluation is that of facilitating pupils’ learning. Hence evalt- 


a 
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ation must be a continuous job of both teacher and pupil. It should serve 
to foster all stages of a meaningful program, ranging from initial stages 
of encountering new materials to diagnosis of special difficulties and to 
the final appraisal of success. 

Thus it is apparent that evaluation must include all phases of our 
program in arithmetic. It must include understanding of concepts and 
principles, knowledge of facts and socio-economic information, under- 
standing and ability to perform operations, and ability to recognize and 
to think through the mathematics in a problem or situation as all of 
these are used in the functional life of an intelligent citizen. 

In evaluation it is wise to recognize that all pupils cannot and should 
not achieve the same goals. It would be helpful if curriculum makers could 
analyze arithmetic content in terms of its difficulty and functional im- 
portance. For example, certain processes (both their understanding and 
their performance) such as the harder cases of fractions and percentage 
are suitable materials for the more able pupils but probably not for the 
less able. Since curricula generally do not provide for the wide range of 
abilities in any class, the teacher must make her own judgments concern- 
ing the level of learnings to be expected from various types of pupils. As 
an aid in this direction, it is suggested that the teachers and supervisors 
in a school or school system classify learnings on the following three 
levels: 

Level. 1 This should include all of those concepts, principles, compu- 
tations, and uses of arithmetic that are so essential that no one should 
lave school without mastery thereof, if that is at all possible. This level 
includes knowledge of our common measures, basic computations limited 
to non-intricate numbers and limited in terms of size of numbers, under- 
tanding of the concepts and uses of processes including fractions, whole 
numbers, decimals, and per cents, and the ability to see and to use arith- 
metic in the less complex situations. But this level should also lead to the 
recognition that the numbers frequently encountered in real life are not 
ilways the simple “set-ups” found in school, and that many complex 
and technical situations arise for which learning at this level is insufficient 
and in which we must depend upon more able people for our under- 
standing, thinking, and work. 

Level 2. This level carries the understandings and work of level 1 into 
more complex situations and includes numbers beyond the simple types. 
Pupils who do not proceed beyond level 1 should have partial understand- 
ings of the work of level 2 and should appreciate its importance. All 
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average pupils should be expected to reach the necessary understandings, 
judgments, and abilities to perform on this level. This level includes 
computations with whole numbers of any reasonable limit in size and 
complexity, fractions where the changes to be made for operation are 
not immediately obvious, etc. It includes more thorough understanding 
of principles and the more facile recognition of them in a situation. It 
carries problem solving, including non-textbook situations, to a higher and 
more complex level. 

Level 3. This level includes items of information, understanding of 
principles and mathematical relations, more complex or “difficult” num- 
bers in computations, and abilities to sense, to analyze, and to solve prob- 
lem situations beyond the limits of levels 1 and 2. Here is work for the 
more able pupils, but it is also work that should be partially mastered 
and appreciated by pupils ordinarily limited to level 2. In the real world 
many situations are not the simple, easy excercises found in textbooks. 
We must provide learning satisfying to the individual, which also meets 
the demands of society upon able individuals. 

Thus the role of evaluation is one of appraising, diagnosing, and 
judging as an integral part of guiding learning. And this learning should 
be qualified in terms of the abilities of the pupils and the functional 
demands of society. 

III. What methods of evaluation are available?—Too commonly the 
teacher, principal, and supervisor think of evaluation in terms of written 
texts, including standardized tests.. However, the good teacher is con- 
stantly evaluating and diagnosing because she regards evaluation as an 
integral part of her work in guiding the learning of her pupils. The 
principal and supervisor can aid greatly in the development of meaning: 
ful learning by pointing to the values in continuous informal and in 
dental diagnosis and appraisal instead of sole reliance upon formal ‘and 
written tests. The following have been found valuable’ in appraising 
pupils’ work: ' 

Personal observation. Daily observation of the pupils at work, coupled 
with specific questioning, is a most fruitful mode of appraisal and diag 
nosis of difficulty. But this should not be casual to the extent that it 
not planned and done with a high sense of responsibility. All teaches 

must realize that help given a pupil when he realizes difficulty is mos 
timely. 

This type of evaluation can be scientific and fully as worthy of 3 
“mark” as a written test. In this daily procedure of learn-work-evaluatt 
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work, difficulties ranging from such concepts as the size of an inch and 
the kinds of things measured in pints, to the ability to divide by fractions 
and to know what to do in attacking a problem are easily apparent to 
the teacher who is constantly working with her pupils. 

The wise teacher will also note the opportunities to use arithmetic 
and the ways in which her pupils do use it in situations outside the 
regular arithmetic class. Anecdotal records and reports of pupils supply 
an additional opportunity for appraisal and diagnosis. Remedial measures 
and self-directed helps should be immediately available to the teacher. 
Often the best help is that which merely redirects the pupil’s thinking 
by a simple question instead of by providing a full explanation. 

Pupil self-appraisal. Pupils who are learning through meaning and 
understanding are frequently able to discover their own difficulties and 
to appraise their own work. Modern methods of learning are a powerful 
aid in self-help. For example, the pupil who has learned addition com- 
binations by counting real objects or by associating such combinations 
as 8 +- 9 with the doubles combination of 8 +- 8 has a means of checking 
himself and arriving at a correct answer. Likewise, a pupil who has par- 
ticipated in developing the meaning of fractions and operations with 
them will realize that 8 + 34 cannot be 6. A teacher who has established 
good rapport with her class will find that the individual pupils are very 
good at appraising their own strengths and weaknesses. 

Keep-fresh tests. Many teachers are using a short test several times per 
week. This serves the dual purpose of keeping fresh on previous learn- 
ings and also of diagnosing difficulties. These tests may be written, pic- 
torial, or oral. It is suggested that all types of presentation be used because 
arithmetic is encountered through several avenues. Such excercises as 
“What measure is most often used in selling potatoes?” “How many half- 
pint bottles can be filled from a ten-gallon can?” “Which is more, two 
3inch cookies or three 2-inch cookies?” as well as the typical abstract 
computations such as “Add 7 + g + 5 + 0” and “Find 40°% of $205” are 
both valid and useful. Furthermore, it is suggested that occasionally the 
multiple-choice form be used because real life frequently involves making 
a choice of several. available answers. 

It is desirable to aim for inclusion of all the worthwhile aims of arith- 
metic ranging from simple items of information to the more difficult 
cases of computations such as those arising from the incidence of zeros 
in multiplication and division. Again, the teacher’s appraisal of her pupils 
through daily or frequent use of short and informal tests variously given 
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is probably a more valid measure of their real understanding and achieve- 
ment than the results from a longer and more formal written test re- 
gardless of how well this may have been “standardized.” 

Formal testing. Formal testing serves both for appraisal and for diag- 
nosis. But to do this well, the tests must be carefully constructed. This 
includes attention to selection of content in terms of its importance both 
in the sequence of arithmetic and for functional usefulness; to range of 
difficulty of content; to method of presentation of materials; to pupil 
expectation both in methods of work and in achievement; and to the 
teacher’s mode of marking the test. Certainly, if the test is to be used 
for a “mark,” the content of the text should be a fair reflection of the 
kind of arithmetic that the school expects. It is grossly unfair to devote 
much attention to the development of meanings and understandings and 
then measure only in terms of computations and typical written prob- 
lems. It is not easy to make a good comprehensive test; this requires a 
great deal of understanding and appreciation on the part of the teacher. 
In section IV, the development of newer types of questions will be dis- 
cussed. In section V, the role of standardized tests will be found. 

IV. Newer methods of testing and evaluation—It has already been 
pointed out that arithmetic is much broader than abstract computations 
and written problems. Hence, measurement should include not only com- 
putations and problems but also such features as concepts, meanings, un- 
derstandings, and judgments. Furthermore, these should all be measured 
in functional situations. Certain understandings and abilities such as 
judgment of the amount of some quantity cannot be measured in a writ- 
ten test and should not be so attempted. On the other hand, written 
testing can be much more widely applied than is usually the case. In 
the newer testing, basic understandings and judgments should be meas- 
ured. The method of presentation should be as near a normal real situation 
as is possible in a written instrument. Consider exercises such as the fol- 
lowing: 


1. George has these coins: 





How much more money does he need in order to buy a knife costing 49 
cents? 
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2. In guessing the number of beans in a jar, the nearest number to 
the correct answer of 913 wins a prize. Which of the numbers below 
is nearest to 913? 


(A) 899 (B) 930 (C) 500 (D) 1000 (E) 931 





3. If we know how many quarts of berries each of five boys has picked, how 
can we find the number of quarts picked by all the boys? 
(A) add (B) subtract (C) multiply (D) divide 
4. How much later is the time shown on the clock at the right than the time 
shown on the clock at the left? 





5- Which of the squares below has had three-fourths of its surface shaded? 





(A) (B) (C) (D) ~ 


6. Which of the statements below is not a correct way of writing the value 
of one-half cent? 


(A) %¢ (B) $ .005 (C) $ oo (D) .5¢ (E) $ 0% 
7. How long is the stub of a pencil pictured below? 


= = 


zy 
(A) 3 in. (B) 3% in. (C) 4 in. (D) 4% in. 
8. Which of the following rates of profit cannot be true? 
(A) 5°% of the cost 
(B) 150% of selling price? 
(C) 200° of cost 
(D) 50% of selling price? 














An inventory of pupils’ learnings is desirable both for guidance in teach- 
ing and also as a measure of achievement. This may be done on a group 
basis but for diagnostic purposes it is most worth while if done for 
each individual pupil. In order to give proper significance to under- 
standings and functional uses of arithmetic, these should be listed sep- 
arately. One form that can be used as a check list is such as the follow- 
ing: 
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Cueck List oF Pupit’s ARITHMETIC 





Concepts and Skills and Uses and 
Topic Principles Computations Applications 





Numbers 

counting 

reading 

writing 

comparing 
Addition 

basic combinations 


single columns 
columns with carrying 


Etc. 











Such a check list may be made as detailed as desired. The more detailed 
the better it will serve for diagnostic purposes. With such a check list 
the teacher or the teacher and pupils together may record progress from 
time to time without resorting to formal and written testing. A record of 
progress also serves as a stimulus to many pupils. They want to see 
evidence of their progress. It also serves to help a teacher or supervisor 
schedule her work and to appraise her effectiveness. 

V. Appraising the standardized test—Standardized tests, tests for which 
national or statewide norms have been established, are useful for com- 
paring local class groups with national standards. In using such tests, 
however, it must be remembered that this comparison is made on the 
basis of the content of the specific test used. The validity for a test m 
terms of any specific class or school is limited to the content of that 
test and how well it reflects the comprehensive aims of the school. In 
general, the following points should be considered in the selection and 
use of a standardized test or of any formal measure of evaluation or 
diagnosis. 

. It should be a comprehensive measure of achievement of a pupil or class 

. It should be useful as an instrument of diagnosis. 

. In general, it should follow the curriculum sequence if it is intended for 
more than one grade. 

4. It should have a content that approximates the curriculum in the propor 
tions of major segments of learning. 

5. It should test a wide range of abilities, including such features as under- 


standings and judgments as well as computations and problems and appli 
cations. 


wn = 
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. It should be easily administered and scored. 


7. It should be devoid of confusion in directions to the pupil and in pro- 
cedures which the pupil must follow. 


8. It should be a test of arithmetic and not one in which reading ability, 
intelligence, or special techniques constitute the main elements of difficulty. 

g. It should at least attempt to measure functional mathematics and not be 
limited to isolated or abstract concepts, principles, and skills. 

10. Its norms should be sensibly related to the number of items on the test— 


that is, a norm of ro on a test of 50 items shows that the test does not use 
a pupil’s time wisely. 


From the above it is apparent that any test should be carefully studied 
before it is chosen. This requires the attention of a competent teacher 
or supervisor. Content should be educationally important for the pupils 
for whom the test is intended. It is not good education to use a test 
whose norms for grade seven are based upon success with tricky or 
difficult exercises that are basically content for grade four. Careful 
analysis of the content of the tests and their corresponding norms will 
reveal whether the test was constructed to serve genuine educational goals 
or whether it should merely be regarded as a statistical device to obtain a 
comparative score on its particular exercises. In general, commercial tests 
have been carefully standardized and they exhibit validity and reliability 
in so far as that they can be determined statistically. 

A word of caution about interpreting scores obtained from standardized 
tests is needed. Class groups may usually be compared with national 
norms, but ridiculous conclusions frequently result when individual pupils 
are compared with national norms. For example, a teacher told a 
pupil at the end of grade four that she was doing eighth grade work 
merely because she reached the eighth grade median, and yet this pupil 
had done only what a good pupil should do in grade four. Likewise, it 
is dubious reasoning to say that a pupil has achieved a year’s learning 
in arithmetic merely because norms on a test show such a gain. It is 
unfair to expect all of the pupils in an average grade to reach the national 
median. Pupils of low ability should not be expected to surpass the 25th 
percentile, and pupils of high ability should reach the goth percentile 
for the grade but they should not be compared with standards for other 
grades. 

Most comprehensive tests are useful for diagnostic purposes. A teacher 
may make a chart to show exactly which pupils missed a certain exercise 
and to show all the items missed by a certain pupil. 

The standardized test should be chosen and used in terms of the 
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contribution it makes to the effectiveness of the school. It is the obligation 
of the school to use it intelligently. 


VI. The role of the principal and supervisor—The primary function f 


of any supervisory officer is to aid, encourage, and enhance the work 
of the teacher in securing a high type of educational experience for the 
pupils. The intelligent, well-trained, and educated supervisor who has the 
human qualities to establish a fine rapport with pupils and teachers can 
be invaluable to a school. He has a responsibility in all phases of pupil 
growth and that involves appraisal and evaluation. He will assist teachers 
in all of the procedures previously described. He will help them to plan 
good teaching and learning procedures. He will encourage them to evalu- 
ate informally and show them how to do this when necessary. He will 
help them to prepare good testing instruments and aid them in inter- 
preting and using the results for the benefit of the children. He will 
help them study commercial materials before they are chosen for class use 
and then participate in the formulation of conclusions based thereon. 
The principal or supervisor is a wise guide who lends stability to a 
school program, always seeking the optimum growth of pupils in his 
care. He thus becomes an educational guide and counselor to the pupils 
and teachers. Lacking the vision and ability to do these things, his time 
is better spent at clerical details such as issuing supplies, keeping records, 
and perhaps even selling pencils. 

With the large turnover of teaching personnel, and with the wide 
disagreement as to what constitutes a good educational program, the 
principal must be alert to possible gaps in the program. He, because of his 
wider experience and insight, not only knows that certain elements of 
arithmetic are somewhat difficult and need concentrated attention, but 
he also watches lest groups of his pupils proceed from year to year 
without reasonable mastery of these more difficult materials. He might 
do well to assemble information from pupils’ check lists such as the 
one described in section IV. Lacking such information locally, he might 
consult the list below for typical weaknesses found in pupils at the end 
of grade six. This list is based upon more than 5,000 test results and 
represents pupils in three states. Weaknesses found as the results of 
testing may be due to inherent difficulty of materials or to inadequate 
teaching and learning. If the materials are educationally worth while, 
they should, if possible, be learned. The principal is the responsible head 
of his school. 

Common mathematical weaknesses of pupils at the end of grade six are: 


————ew 
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MATHEMATICAL WEAKNESSES AT THE END oF Grape SIx 


Computations: 


. Basic number combinations: e.y., 7 + 9, 8 X~ 0, o + 3. 

. “Adding by endings” within a column. 

“Borrowing or carrying” in subtraction. 

. “Combinations plus carrying” in long multiplication. 

. Long division with two or more figures in the divisor and particularly with zeros 
in the quotient. 

6. All but the easy cases of computations with fractions. 

7. Decimals involving harder cases of handling the decimal point in multiplication 
and division. Also subtractions of type 390—28.5. In decimals, difficulty was similar 
to dificulty with whole numbers and with knowing what to do and how to do it. 

8. Measures, where changes had to be made. 


tw 


ye w& 


Problems: 


1. The “will” to read and understand even simple statements. 
. Sensing the essential mathematics of a situation. 

. Judgment in associating a process with a situation. 

. Computational errors. 

. Errors in copying numbers from one place to another. 

. “Messy” work and errors arising therefrom. 

7. Attempts at short cuts and “being smart.” 


nv > ww WN 


Understanding: 


1. The number system and place value. 

. “Rounding” whole numbers and decimals, nearest cent, etc. 
. Comparisons of fractions when not similar. 

. Principles of fractions. 

. Fractions as ratios except in simple cases (2:3:5). 
. Usefulness of processes: e.g. (c = np is mult.) 

. Comparison of decimals. 

. Comparisons of fractions and decimals. 

9. Relationships of measures (smaller, the more, etc.) 
10. Knowledge of time, calendar, measures facts. 

11, Number relationships in processes. 
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Judgments: 

1. Of size, e.g., 54-inch pencil. 

. Of shape in relation to volume. . 
. Concerning fractional relations, pictorially. 

. Of economic principles: e.g., “supply and price.” 

. Of amount needed for given number of people. 

- Of least important factor: e.g., weight, shape, quality. 
. Of time factor in walking given distance. 

- Concerning fractions on scales: e.g., on ruler. 

9. Of why and when fractions or decimals are used. 

10, In terms of orderly arrangement. 

11, Of relations of similar figures. 
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Learning Aids in Arithmetic 


AGNES L. MOTYKA| 


Principal, Amidon-Greenleaf Schools, Washington, D. C. 


HE realization that the symbolic language of number is akin to the 

symbolic language of speech in that it becomes meaningful only as 
the symbols are identified with clear concepts and sound understanding 
leads naturally to the utilization of many varied learning aids to provide 
a rich background of quantitative experiences for the child. Just as the 
concept of “dog” is gradually individualized and broadened by the child, 
with the help of adults, from a mere sound at the sight of a four-legged 
animal (not necessarily a dog), to a quadruped of the canine breed, be 
he bob-tailed, floppy-eared, massive, tiny, woolly or wiry, so the concept 
of “five” is individualized and broadened from a mere sound to rhythmic 
sound (counting), to seeing five one’s, to the discovery that five is a com 
bination of various groups (through self-manipulation of objective mate 
rials), to five as a part of other groups, etc., each step enriching the con- 
cept. The process of (1) verbalization, (2) saying the word with the 
object, (3) saying the word in identifying a picture of the object, and (4) 
recognizing the printed symbol comprehensively, is similar in both case 
and through progressive experiences broadens concepts and develops 
further understandings. Learning by doing and learning through exper. 
ence are reémphasized. 

This focuses the attention of classroom teachers on recognizing number 
situations as they occur in children’s work and play, and on providing 
learning experiences which are concrete, meaningful, and significant to 
the development of arithmetical concepts and understandings. 

In the broadest sense, learning aids in arithmetic include all thos 
activities which tend to enrich the child’s knowledge of the quantitative 
side of social living. Thus the teacher needs to be alert to the numbet 
possibilities in classroom experiences, in the games children play, the 
books children read, the parties, picnics, and trips children plan, the 
money children spend, the many home activities in which children et 
gage—eating, setting the table, cooking, sleeping, dressing, going to the 
store, buying and sharing candy, going on automobile trips, using maps 
going to playmates’ homes, dialing radio stations and telephone numbers 
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looking at television, constructing model airplanes, etc. Each of these 
can contribute to the child’s growth in mathematical understanding. 
Classroom experiences—Counting, combining and separating number 
groups, measurement, time—all enter repeatedly into daily living. Seeing 
KA} number stories in classroom activities can begin early in the child’s school 
| experience. These may be similar to the following: 


There are seven girls in the room. 
There are two bottles of milk left. 


> the F I have two cookies. Ill give Ruth one. Then I'll have one. 
ly as We have two big fish and one little fish. 
ding Sue is first in line. Betty is second. 


I have a dime and a quarter for milk money. 


vide F I have two pennies for Red Cross. 

. the We need a big boy for Father Bear. 

hild, It’s time to go home. 

ged We'll cut the sandwiches in half for our picnic. 

d, be I need a bigger piece of paper. 

ncept : 
hmic The classroom experiences implied in the above statements abound in 


com} quantitative ideas. They aid in the development of number readiness and 
mate — provide the child with a rich background for number. Thus classroom 
. conf experiences form a valuable learning aid in arithmetic. 

h the Games—Playing games offers another medium for developing arith- 
d (4) {metic concepts and skills. Lotto cards used for number recognition can be 
cass} made to order to 10, 20, 50, etc. Bingo is another game which encourages 
yelops f adeptness with this skill. Quoits, bean bag toss, target games, roll-a-ball, 
xper-— pick-up-sticks, shufHleboard, parcheesi, and ten pins encourage skill in 
number combinations. Dominoes can be used to facilitate skill in recogni- 
imbe — ton of groups and of number combinations. (The game of “Ten” as 
viding } Played with dominoes is adaptable to eight and twelve.) 

ant to Team games necessitate counting to ascertain the number of children 
on each team, keeping score, and learning to tally. Buzz and its modifica- 
thos — tions to suit the situation can be used to encourage the quick recognition 
itatie } Of the multiplication facts pertaining to the 3’s, 4’s, 5's, 6s, etc. Fiddlestix 
amber — and 4-5-6 use the multiplication facts for 4, 5, 6, and 10. Aritho and 
y, the Attaboy’s Number Puzzle Games require skill with addition, subtraction, 
n, the® Multiplication, and division combinations. New games involving the use 
en ef f number concepts and skills are always appearing on the market. The 
to the® alert teacher sees the possibilities and grasps the opportunity to put them 
maps use. A stroll through the “five-and-ten” is often fruitful. 
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Many of these games are appropriate for an arithmetic center in the 
classroom. Here children play during their leisure time and incidentally 
strengthen their number concepts and increase their proficiency in number 
skills. 

Books and stories—Opportunities for the development of number con- 
cepts occur in the books and stories children read. Such books as Counting 
Rhymes, Around the Clock, and Chicken Little—Count to Ten give 
little children pleasure and can be used advantageously to enrich their 
quantitative experiences. One sixth grade group, in reading a story about 
Antarctica, came to a passage which told of an iceberg towering some 
two hundred feet above the water. Through measurement they found 
that this meant the iceberg was about fifteen times as high as the class- 
room. One child mentioned the fact that only one-third of the iceberg is 
above water. “Then four hundred feet are below the water,” another 
said. “That’s taller then the Washington Monument!” Such experiences 
are valuable in clarifying number ideas. 

Creative art—Clarifying ideas by the use of creative art and rhyme 
has been used very effectively by one third grade teacher. When a multi- 
plication fact was missed, the children made up a rhyme about the fact 
and illustrated it, such as: 


Three times seven is twenty-one, 
Playing games is lots of fun. 


The picture shows three groups of seven children sitting on the floor 
playing dominoes, pick-up-sticks, and bingo, respectively. 


Three times nine is twenty-seven, 
All good children go to heaven. 


The picture shows angels in-three groups of nine flying to heaven. 
Number puzzles—Number puzzles are fun and a stimulating learning 
aid. They are a challenge to children. Some present tricky manipulations, 
while others require mathematical understanding. A few of the puzzles 
which have been used effectively with fourth to sixth grade children are: 


Show % of 6 is 9. 

Show 4 of 5 is 4. 

Show 4 of 11 is 6. 

Write 20 using four 9’s. 

Write 100 using the numbers from 1 to o and the process signs of arithmetic. 
Write an odd number using only even digits. 

Which is greater, 6 dozen dozen, or a half dozen dozen? 
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Which weighs more, a pound of feathers or a pound of gold? 

Two Arabs sat down to eat. One had five loaves, the other had three. A third 
Arab came, promising to pay 8 cents for his part of the meal. If they ate 
equally, and ate all the bread, how should the 8 cents be divided? 


Objects—Objects are probably the most used learning aid, particularly 
in the kindergarten and primary grades. Children, chairs, crayons, scissors, 
beads, and blocks are counted, added, and subtracted. Groups of disks, 
small clothespins, marbles or pennies are multiplied and divided. All 
these contribute rich experiences in the development of arithmetic truths. 

Educators must not lose sight of the need for the continued use of 
objects as children progress and explore the fields related to fractions 
and decimals. The things that a child sees, feels, and handles vitalize 
that which he learns. Such experiences add meaning to the learnings. 
Ribbon, cloth, apples, doughnuts, and paper pie plates can be divided to 
show fractions. These in turn can be added, subtracted, multiplied, or 
divided. Commercial materials of fractional parts are also available to 
enrich the development of concepts and understandings relating to frac- 
tions. Money, thermometers, and metric measures can be used in develop- 
ing decimal concepts and understandings. The use of decimals in the 
business and scientific fields gives added meaning. Learning through 
experience is real. 

History of number—Perhaps the most beneficial learning aid, the one 
which helps most in self-discovery, is the development of a mathematical 
insight through the understanding of the relationships and interrelation- 
ships between numbers and between the number processes. The child 
comes to know that adding one to a number gives the next higher number; 
that only like things can be added (be they apples, chairs, one’s, ten’s, 
halves, fourths, pints, quarts, or even a’s and b’s); that subtraction is the 
opposite of addition; that multiplication is checked through the division 
of the product by one of the factors; that we express our answers in 
simplest form (ten 1’s become one 10, 4/4 becomes 1, 3 feet become 1 
yard, etc.) ; that to be equal things must have the same value; that adding 
two odd numbers gives an even number; that dividing any number by 
itself gives one, etc. All these generalizations being formulated as the 
result of numerous experiences with quantitative living gradually widen 
the horizon of the child’s mathematical knowledge. Knowing these truths 
aids him to understand and to discover for himself methods of solving 
new areas in mathematics. Learning arithmetic becomes a challenging 

adventure. 
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Courtesy The Washington Post and The Pilot 

An arithmetic laboratory—The establishment of an arithmetic labora- 
tory in each administrative unit is effective in stimulating pupil growth 
and progress. Here children can experiment, manipulate materials, make 
investigations, and further their learnings in the field of arithmetic. The 
laboratory can be a project to which home, school, and community can 
contribute. Here there should be shelves for objective materials, books, 
and games; bulletin boards for number stories, children’s original prob- 
lems and number pictures, reports of class activities involving number, 
and clippings illustrative of arithmetic; and tables upon which children 
can manipulate the laboratory materials to discover mathematical facts 
for themselves, or play games, or read. Thus arithmetic becomes more 
than abstract figures to ponder until some answer results, more than 
something in a textbook over which to puzzle. It becomes real, an 
essential part of our living. 

The following is a suggestive list of materials suitable for an arithmetic 
laboratory’: 


1“Arithmetic Aids,” by Veryl Schult, in The Pilot, 1949-50, published by the Elementary Class- 
room Teachers Association of the District of Columbia, was used as a reference for some of the 
materials in this list. 
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Balls 

Jumping rope 

Bean bags 

Marbles 

Small toys (airplanes, boats, 
automobiles, etc.) 

Small clothespins 

Blocks 


Gill, 4 pint, pint, quart, 4% gallon, and 
gallon containers of various materials 
and types (bottles, fruit jars, cartons, 
etc.) 

Measuring cups (4, 4, etc.) 


Foot rule 
Yardstick 


Carpenter’s rule 


Pint, quart, peck, and bushel baskets 
and boxes 

Scale (Ib. and oz.) 

Weights (1 0z., 2 0Z., 4 02Z., etc.) 


Clocks (real and play) 
Egg-timer 
Hourglass 
Calendars 


Toy money 
Mills (used by some states for sales tax) 
A silver dollar 


Paper pie plates 
Circles, half circles, rectangles, etc. 
of colored paper or oak tag 


Thermometers- —candy, meat, clinical, 
Fahrenheit (real and constructed) 

Thermostat 

Barometer 

Road maps 


eee 
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OBJECTIVE MATERIALS 





Tongue depressors 
Toothpicks 

Colored beads 

Abacus 

Counting frames 

Egg cartons (1 doz., Y, doz.) 
Chalk box (1 gross) 


Pan marked for cups 
Pan marked for quarts 
Measuring spoons 
Glass measuring pitcher 


Surveyor’s steel tape 
Metric ruler 
Tape measure 


Several pounds of sand 

Butter pound carton 

Dummy cans and boxes of grocery items, 
marked to show pounds and ounces 





Diary 

Engagement pad 

Railroad, bus and airplane 
schedules 


Post Office money-order slips 


Stamps (2¢, 3¢, 5¢, etc.) 
Bank slips 





Ribbon of varying lengths 
String 
Yard materials 





Speedometer 
Railroad timetables 
Toy cash register 
Toy adding machine 
Metric tables 


Title 


Puppy Dog Number Book 

Little Wooden Farmer 

Four Little Bunnies 

Four Little Kittens 

Chicken Little—Count to 
Ten 

Count in Color 

Number Rhymes from One 
to Ten 

This Little Piggy and 
Other Counting Rhymes 

Counting Rhymes 

‘The Poky Little Puppy 

The Animals of Farmer 
Jones 

The Story About Ping 

Millions of Cats 

Five Chinese Brothers 

The 500 Hats of Bartholo- 
mew Cubbins 

Around the Clock—It’s 
Fun to Tell Time 

Tell Time the Rabbit 

Mother Goose Tells Time 

The Taxi That Hurried 

Children’s Picture Cook 
Book 

| Had a Penny 

A Penny for Candy 

Gresha and His Clay Pig 

Arithmetic Can Be Fun 

Numbers and Numerals 

The Story of Figures 

The Wonderful Wonders 
of One-Two-Three 

Number Stories of Long 
Ago 

Fascinating Figure Puzzles 

Easy Tricks with Numbers 

The Newspaper in Amer- 
ican Life 

On the Airways 





BOOKS 


Author 


Blanche Butler 

Alice Dalgliesh 

Harry Whittier Fries 
Harry Whittier Fries 


Janette S. Lowrey 


Marjorie Flack 
Wanda Ga’g 


Bishop and Wiese 
Dr. Seuss 


Lora Z. Jackson 


William Hall 

Arr. by Alice Schneider 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
Gossett and Dauber 


Chalmers 

Louise L. Devine 

N. J. Givago-Greshina 
Munro Leaf 

Smith and Ginsberg 
D. E. Smith 


David Eugene Smith 


Joseph C. Brown 


Publisher 


Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron 

Macmillan, New York 

Rand McNally Co. 

Rand McNally Co. 

Children’s Press, Inc., 
Chicago 

Merrill Co., Columbus 

Merrill Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Simon & Schuster, New 
York 

Simon & Schuster 

Simon & Schuster 

Simon & Schuster 


Viking Press, New York 

Coward-McCann, New 
York 

Coward-McCann 

Vanguard Press, New 
York 

Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York 

Thomas Y. Crowell 

Citadel Press, New York 

Simon & Schuster 

William R. Scott, Inc., New 
York 

Viking Press, New York 

Rand McNally Co. 

Lippincott, Philadelphia 

Lippincott, Philadelphia 

Teachers College, N. Y. 

Burroughs 

McFarlane, Ward, McFar- 
lane, New York 

Ginn and Co., New York 


Burroughs 

Pelham, New York 

Row, Peterson & Co., New 
York 


Row, Peterson & Co. 
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Name 
Lotto 
Bingo 
Pirate and Traveler 
Hoop-O-Loop Hunting 
Game 
Chutes and Ladders 


Parcheesi 


Go-to-the-head-of-the-class 
Game 
Jack and Jill Target Game 


Playskool Counting House 


Dominoes 


Domino Blocks 


Addit 

Ring Toss 

Quoits 

Shuffleboard 

Let’s Go Shopping 


45-6 Pick Up Sticks 


Fiddlestix 


Adding Machine 


Tallyit 


Attaboy’s Number Puzzle 
Games 
Aritho 


Clock Puzzle 


eC7vm 


GAMES anno TOYS 
Suggested Use 


Recognizing numbers 

Recognizing numbers 

Counting and addition 
(similar to Parcheesi) 


Counting and _ addition, 
played with dice 
Counting and _ addition 
combinations to 12 
Counting 


Simple addition—1, 2, 3, 4 


Number 
addition 

Recognizing number 
groups, addition combi- 
nations 


combinations— 


Recognizing number 
groups, combinations and 
separations 

Addition (cards and disks) 

Addition 

Addition 

Addition 

Buying and selling with 
metal coins—addition 
and subtraction 

Addition and multiplica- 
tion 

Addition and mutltiplica- 
tion 

Number understanding— 
addition and multiplica- 
tion 

Multiplication (cards and 
disks) 

Addition, suvtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division 

Addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division 
(similar to Bingo) 





Manufacturer 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Wolverine Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Milton Bradley Co. 


Cadaco Ellis, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 

Playskool Mfg. Co. 
Chicago 


A. C. Gilbert Co., New 
Haven 


Maxim Games Co. 


Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 
New York 


O. Schoenhut, Inc., Phila- 
delphia 
Plaza Mfg. Co., New York 


Wolverine Supply and 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


Maxim Games Co., New 
York 

The Attaboy Co., Witchita 
Falls, Texas 

Psychological Services, 4502 
Stanford St. Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Educational Playthings, Inc. 
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An Arithmetic Fair 


EVELYN PETERSON 


Director of Elementary Education, Waterloo, lowa 


AIRY Cattle Congress Week is an annual institution in Waterloo, 

Iowa, which draws visitors not only from the local community but 
from all parts of the United States and foreign countries. An exhibit of 
some phase of the work of the schools is a feature of the event each year, 
and in 1950 arithmetic was chosen for the first time. Each school prepared 
its own exhibit and from these were selected the best materials for the 
big display in the exhibition hall. The following account describes very 
briefly some of the activities involved in preparing this Arithmetic Fair 
and the growth experiences resulting from it. 

Potholders, bird houses, water clocks, dioramas, murals—the Arithme- 
tic Fair has a place and purpose for them all. The regular and interwoven 
designs of the potholders give evidence that children possess many be- 
ginning number understandings and are using them in the work they 
are doing in the kindergarten. The bird houses, together with the plans 
drawn up to actual size or scale, show the planning which was done be- 
fore the houses were made. Measurements were carefully done and only 
good workmanship on the part of the grade school children could have 
produced these houses. Types of activity involved in making potholders 
in the kindergarten and bird houses in the upper elementary grades are 
impressive in that they represent the great progress made by the children 
in their use of arithmetic in the elementary school. 

In another section of the ‘Fair, large oak tag number charts are ar- 
ranged to show beginning number concepts based on the grouping of 
objects. One table is full of games—dominoes, lotto and bean bag games 
with scoreboards—while another table holds the type of equipment used 
as basic material in all classrooms. 

Large signs along the back wall show progression in learning arith- 
metic skills. Mounted on a muslin backdrop are many types of fraction 
charts and decimal charts showing their relationships through color and 
size; a chart-type mural shows research on measurements, and the his 
toric origin of numerous puzzling types of measures is illustrated. One 
class has gone to infinite pains to represent the growth of our number 
system through the ages. 


- _ - ae : eee ———— 
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An adjoining section of the Fair deals with the many ingenious 
methods people have used to tell time and to keep track of it, represented 
by actual self-made models (such as water clocks, sundials and even hour- 
glasses). Obviously, the children’s ingenuity in solving the construction 
problems involved both arithmetic and appreciation of its social applica- 
tion. 

The sciences of geography and botany together with the social studies 
have been used to illustrate fields of activity in which arithmetic plays 
an important role. Two screens, each with a legend identifying the con- 
tents, hold displays showing the use of arithmetic in the ‘social studies 
area and the relationship of arithmetic to science. The social studies 
screens show maps drawn to scale, graphs indicating the amounts of 
produce, charts indicating temperature and climate, and others pointing 
out the relationships of rainfall and climate to the kinds of products. 

The science screen consists of a large scale drawing, on oilcloth, of a 
school ground. On it are shown the kinds of trees the ground contains, 
each in its proper location. These were located after the children had 
actually measured the grounds and recorded the information. Drawings of 
various kinds of trees fill the remainder of the screen space. On each 
drawing is such information as the usual height of that variety of tree, 
the number to be found, and other pertinent facts. Mounted nearby is a 
huge model of the solar system constructed to show the relative size and 
relationship of the sun, moon and planets, including the Earth. 

A third-grade group has made murals of pioneer life. Below these 
hang large oak tag sheets filled with arithmetic problems which the chil- 
dren imagine might have been common to the pioneers as they carried 
on the activities portrayed in the pictures. 

Along the wall in the exit hall are many charts and items showing 
the social uses of arithmetic in everyday life. These range from a height- 
measurement scale and some teacher-made calendars to a small mural 
depicting arithmetic-involving activities in and around a grocery store. 

All these projects and activities have formed an essential part of the 
Arithmetic Fair. The experience of creating the Fair has made possible 
an exchange of ideas among teachers about the teaching of arithmetic. 
thas enlarged our concept of arithmetic. The most surprising outcome 
san increased awareness of the inter-relationships of arithmetic and other 
subject areas. We cannot prove that the children will know g x 8 better 
than before, but they will know it just as well, with many more social and 
historical understandings and appreciation added. 


___ 
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Financial Statement-—ror Year Ending May 31, 1950 


PERMANENT FUND 





Securities and Bonds as of May 31, 1949 . $24,274.49 
Cash on hand May 31, 1949 ? ; 1,345.16 
Receipts from Life Memberships, 1949-50 1,325.00 
Interest on Securities and Bonds 791.25 
Total amount in Permanent Fund, May 31, 1950 
CURRENT FUND 
Balance on hand May 31, 1949 
Receipts: 
Current Year 9684 members at $5 each $48,420.00 
Advance payments for 1950-51 membership . 394.00 
aa ee ae ee ee 14,319.01 
Total Receipts 
Operating Expenditures: 
Printing: 
1949 Yearbook $6,515.79 
Reprint 17th Yearbook . ‘ 1,306.00 
Second Graders Try Their Wings 1,088.84 
The National Elementary Principal 4,802.55 
Leaflets, cards, etc. 2,220.95 
—— 15,934.13 
Services in NEA Multigraph, Mailing, Graphotype Sections 949.63 
Postage SNe ee ee 3,981.33 
Insurance, Susieters on Supplies 3,646.23 
Stenographic, Clerical Services, and Salaries 20,564.81 
Telegrams, Telephone, Express . 172.45 
Refunds on Memberships and Sales 174.02 
Executive Committee, Boston . 2,468.05 
Editorial Committee, Atlantic City 854.39 
Convention Expense . ig eth) ark 1,532.81 
Representation on Committees and Commissions 979.28 
Travel Expense . 910.81 
District Organization 3,085.57 
Miscellaneous . 293.28 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on hand May 31, 1950 





$27,735.90 


$14,655.46 


63,133.01 


$77,788.47 


55,5479 


——"" 


$22,241.68 
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S ecretary’s Report 


St. Louis, Missouri—June 29-July 3, 1950 


The officers and members of the Executive Committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association met in regular 
annual business session in St. Louis, Missouri, Statler Hotel, June 29 to July 3, 1950. 
Those present were: Florence E. Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio, president; Raymon 
W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts, first vice president; R. L. Booker, Mobile, 
Alabama, second vice president; Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville, North Carolina, 
third vice president; Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, fourth vice 
president; William F. Buboltz, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, fifth vice president; Mrs. 
Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, California, Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas, 
Edwon L. Riggs, Phoenix, Arizona, and Mamie Reed, St. Louis County, Missouri, 
members of the Executive Committee; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, di- 
rector of Life Membership Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 
President Gabriel opened the meeting by asking the Executive Secretary to give 
the invocation. 
A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Miss Jeffords, that the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting be omitted since they had been approved 
and published in the Oceober, 1949, issue of the NationaAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
Motion carried. 
After a brief discussion about a change in the Department’s plans of its programs 
to be held on Monday, July 3, President Gabriel asked the Executive Secretary 
tomake her report of the Department’s progress during the year 1949-50. A mimeo- 
graphed report of the operations and accomplishments of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1950 was given 
to each person present. This included a report on the following topics: finances, 
membership, district divisions, publications, committees, conferences, and expan- 
sion of Department services. 

Below is a brief summary of the topics discussed: 

Finances—This report covers the fiscal year beginning June 1, 1949 and ending 
May 31, 1950—a period of building. There has been a greater demand for the 
Department’s publications than ever before. Here are a few facts: 


The total revenues for the year were from memberships and sale of publications. 

The Income Dollar shows that 77¢ came from memberships and 23¢ from sales. The 
disposition of the Income Dollar was as follows: Printing, 25¢; Salaries, 32.5¢; NEA 
Services, 1.5¢; Postage, 6.3¢; Insurance, 5.7¢; Committees, 5¢; Conventions, 13¢; Mis- 
cellaneous, 1¢; and Retained in Department, 10¢. 

The sale of publications was $1,445.76 more than in 1948-49. 

The cost of printing was $1,114.37 Jess than in 1948-49. 

The South Central Conference at Fort Worth, Texas, cost the Depdrtment Sse 34, with a 
registration of 296, 


A motion was made by Mr. Buboltz, seconded by Miss Jeffords, that this financial 
feport be accepted. Motion carried. 








ees 
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Mr. Hansen, chairman of the Budget Committee, presented a proposed budget 
for 1950-51: 


NR ono a cating vp ticaiua mraen eee $70,000.00 
Estimated Expenditures— 
ee oe cata ade rah hee ee $18,000.00 
I oe ca ewes apaee 10,000.00 
ee ee a pe an, Se ee Pee 26,000.00 
Executive Committee................ 3,000.00 
Editorial Committee................. 1,000.00 
Conventions and Travel.............. 5,000.00 
eT ere 6,000.00 
ENO OLE ELE 1,000.00 
Total Estimated Expenditures...............-.-+5-; $70,000.00 


Motion made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that the proposed budget 
for 1950-51 be accepted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Pierce, seconded by Miss Reed, that the Executive 
Secretary confer with the Assistant Secretary of the NEA in charge of business 
and with the Chairman of the NEA Board of Trustees, with regard to buying 
good securities other than U. S. Government Bonds, since the Department now 
has most of its permanent fund invested in government bonds. Motion carried. 

Membership—In 1948 the officers of the Department divided the United States 
into ten areas, or districts, to be known as Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Districts, and each member of the Executive Committee was asked to be 
a district director for the Department in an area tentatively assigned him. Because 
the division of the states for 1948-49 was made on a tentative basis as an expeti- 
ment, further changes were to be made during 1949-50, and it was recommended that 
each officer hold a meeting with the state representatives in his district in August 
or early September. 

Since the duties of the officers and the Executive Committee have gradually 
increased over the years, and since these duties have also included the work of 
a district director, it was decided that the work is now more than one person caf 
do efficiently. A motion was made by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt, 
that the President appoint a committee of three to study the question of districts 
and district directors and to formulate a plan to extend the policies already i 
existence and to set up new policies for the coming year. Motion carried. Miss 
Gabriel appointed Mr. Pierce, Miss Greenlee, and Mr. Buboltz. 

A motion was made by Miss Greenlee, seconded by Mr. Booker, that a new 
division be formed and that it be called Division of District Directors; that the 
work of these district directors begin in the fall of 1950; that the first director for 
each district be appointed by the Executive Board for a three-year term and that 
each District subsequently elect its own director for three-year periods at the 
time of its regional conference. 

The following report was presented and accepted: 


Poricites REGARDING THE DisTRIicT PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The temporary policies relative to the District Plan of Organization that were adopted 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1-5, 1948, have been evaluated and are to be changed to read as follows: 
1. That for the sake of greater efficiency in promoting material aid among local, state, and nati 

associations, the United States be divided into ten areas to be known as the Department 

ed 
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Elementary School Principals’ Districts and that the Executive Committee appoint a District 
Director in each of the said districts. 

2. That the assignment of states for 1950-53 be as follows: 

Northeast District—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic District—Pennslyvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, District of 

Columbia 

Southeast District—North Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 

Florida 

East Central District—Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia 

South Central District—Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana 
Central District—lowa, Missouri, Illinois 

North Central District—North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
Rocky Mountain District—Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 

Northwest District—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah 

Southwest District—California, Nevada, Arizona 

Outlying Possessions—Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Foreign 

. Regarding the method of appointment of District Directors: 

That the first district director in each district be appointed by the Executive Committee for 
a three-year term, and that each District subsequently elect its own Director for three-year periods 
at the time of its regional conference. 

. Regarding the method of appointment of State Representatives: 

(a) That the District Director confer with the officers of the State Association concerning the 
selection of a State Representative, the recommendations to be submitted to the Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Elementary School Principals for appointment. Where no 
State Association exists, the District Director is to confer with principals and others in- 
terested in elementary education to find qualified principals. 

(b) That, since at the time of inauguration of this plan, many State Representatives have al- 
ready been appointed for varying lengths of time, the District Director acquaint the 
officers of the State Association with the proposed procedure, ask for cooperation with the 
incumbent representative, and request the interest and participation of the State Association 
in whatever plan may be made to further the interrelated progress of national and local 
programs. 

(c) That the Department of Elementary School Principals request that its State Representatives 
be appointed for a term of three years, subject to reappointment, if desired by the State 
Association and the Executive Secretary, for an additional term. 


Ww 


_ 


Publications—The members of the Department for 1949-50 received the follow- 
ing publications: 28th Yearbook—The Public and the Elementary School; five 
issues of The National Elementary Principal: October—Social Studies; Report of 
Boston Meeting; December—Skills Instruction in the Modern Elementary School; 
February—Science in the Elementary School; April—The Rural Child in the Ele- 
mentary School; June—Convention Reports. As an additional service, a compli- 
mentary copy of Second Graders Try Their Wings was sent to each member. 
New members received, in addition to the above mentioned publications, a copy 
of the 18th Yearbook, Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child, 
and Teach Them All—in Elementary Schools. 

Future Yearbooks—The 1950 Yearbook will be entitled, Health in the Elemen- 
lary School. Julia M. McCarthy, Detroit, Michigan, is chairman of the Editorial 
Committee for this yearbook, which will be ready for distribution this fall. The 1951 
Yearbook Committee chairman will be Roy Learned, Sacramento, California, and 
he has selected “Libraries” as the subject of this yearbook. The 1952 Yearbook 
Committee chairman will be Helon Brixey, Knoxville, Tennessee. She has tenta- 
lwely selected “The Happy Child” as the topic. The 1953 Yearbook Committee 
chairman will be V. Carl Ilgen, University City, Missouri, and he has tentatively 





rtment 





selected the subject, “Science in the Elementary School.” 
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The tentative plans for 1950-51 issues of THE NaTIoNAL ELEMENTARY PRrincrpat 
are: October—Arithmetic; December—Geography; February—Music; April—Fine 
Arts; June—Convention Reports. 


Miscellaneous—A motion was made by Mrs. Schmidt, seconded by Miss Reed, 
that the Department begin to expand its services by making available reports on 
such subjects as “Ethics for Elementary Principals,” “Tests and Measurements,” 
“Handbook for Elementary Principals,” etc. Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. Eldridge, seconded by Mr. Buboltz, that since the time had come 
for Miss Pinkston to retire, the selection of a new executive secretary be made and 
that the position be on the basis of a four-year term of office, the new executive 
secretary to begin his or her duties September 1, 1950. Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr. Booker, and seconded by Mr. Pierce, that Eva. G. Pinkston con- 
tinue in office as executive secretary until such date as her successor shall assume 
active duty, and that Miss Pinkston be requested to remain at her regular salary 
as consultant to the Executive Secretary until December 1, 1950. Voted unanimously, 

Motion made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, that the Department 
discontinue sending a certificate to each member, but to send it upon request. 
Motion carried. 

Motion made by Miss Reed, seconded by Mr. Buboltz, that the President-elect 
be empowered to name a committee to revise and reprint the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Department. Motion carried. Mr. Hansen was appointed to make 
the first draft. 

Motion made by Miss Jeffords, seconded by Miss Greenlee, that the Department 
hold a two-weeks Conference on Elementary Education in California immediately 
following the NEA Representative Assembly meeting at San Francisco in 1951. 
Motion carried. 

Motion made by Mr. Riggs, seconded by Mr. Booker, that the Department accept 
the invitation of the elementary school principals gf the Middle Atlantic District 
and sponsor a regional conference in Baltimore, Maryland, in the spring of 1951, 
the exact date to be decided soon. Motion carried. 

Motion made by Miss Reed, seconded by Miss Jeffords, that the Department 
begin to think of holding a regional convention in 1952 in Chicago. Motion cat 
ried. 

Motion made by Mrs. Schmidt, seconded by Mr. Riggs, that the Department cot- 
tinue to give some help and moral support to the three districts in which it has 
sponsored conferences—Northwest, Southeast, and South Central. Motion carried. 

Motion made by Mr. Pierce, seconded by Mr. Eldridge, that the Department cot 
tinue its present policy of not carrying advertisements in its publications, but to pre 
pare posters and exhibit materials for its workshops, conferences, and meetings of 
state associations. Motion carried. 

Motion made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mrs. Schmidt, that the Executive 
Secretary be instructed to send a message to all state representatives and their ap 
pointees, thanking them for helping to get so many elementary school principal 
throughout the United States to become members of the Department of Elementafy 
School Principals. Motion carried. 
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Miss Pinkston thanked all members of the official board for the splendid support 
they had given throughout the year and for the very fine way in which they 
handled the many important problems concerning the Department during these 
executive meetings. 


Representatives’ Meeting 


This meeting was held in Private Dining Room #7, Jefferson Hotel, Monday, 
July 3, 1950, 10 a.m. President Gabriel called the meeting to order and asked 
Miss Pinkston to take charge. A report on membership was given to each person 
present; a discussion and an overview of the coming year’s work was considered. 
The following people were present: 


ALABAMA—Preuit I. Holland and Raymond D. Hurlbert, Birmingham; R. L. Booker, Mobile; 
ARIZONA—Edwon Riggs, Phoenix; Rollin D. Burr, Tucson; ARKANSAS—Hazel H. Isgrig, 
Little Rock; CALIFORNIA—Charles Clark, Alhambra; Edwin H. Clarke, Chula Vista; Mrs. 
Blanche Schmidt, Dos Palos; Leonard R. Dykes, Los Angeles; Walter C. Flowers, Montebello; 
Mary P. Hoyt, Napa; COLORADO—Eugene H. Herrington, Denver; ILLINOIS—Herbert Hansen, 
Chicago; Marjorie F. Mills, Evanston; John L. Miller, Waukegan; INDIANA—Larry E. Dyer, 
Bloomington; Basil E. Rohrer, Evansville; Ray B. Linville, Lafayette; Lester George, Richmond; 
IOWA—Belle Campbell, Cedar Rapids; Merle E. Wilson, Ottumwa; KANSAS—Martha Bucher, 
Kansas City; LOUISIANA— Avis J. Dupont, Bodoc; Loretta R. Doerr, New Orleans; MAINE— 
Margaret B. Franklin, Ellsworth; MASSACHUSETTS—Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline; MINNE- 
SOTA—L. M. Pennock, Rochester; MISSISSIPPI—Mrs. Marvin Avera, Greenville; MISSOURI— 
Mrs. Mary L. Hollister, Kansas City; Dale Crooks, Richmond Heights; Raymond C. Dougherty, 
St. Louis; Mamie Reed, St. Louis County; V. Carl Ilgen, University City; MONTANA—H. K. 
Larsen, Missoula; NEBRASKA—Florence B. Reynolds, Omaha; NEW HAMPSHIRE—Alice L. 
Jeffords, Portsmouth; NEW MEXICO—R. Melvin James, Portales; Clyde Totten, Roswell; NEW 
YORK—Charles E. Flinn, Watertown; NORTH CAROLINA—Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville; 
OHIO—Mrs. May H. Matthews, Chagrin Falls; Earl H. Applegate, Cincinnati; Ethelyn Stewart, 
Cleveland Heights; Edna Hanes, Hamilton; C. B. Cleaver, Norwood; Florence Gabriel, Shaker 
Heights; Faye Rule, Vandalia; Robert L. Nash, Worthington; OKLAHOMA—Harvey Mullinax, 
Oklahoma City; OREGON—Gordon L. Corner, Eugene; Lynn N. Johnson, Oregon City; Mathilda 
Gilles, Salem; PENNSYLVANIA—J. F. Trostle, Johnstown; Alma F. Trout, Lancaster; SOUTH 
DAKOTA—-Annamae Linter, Sioux Falls; TENNESSEE—Roy P. Terry, Chattanooga; R. N. Chenault 
and Elouise W. Fry, Nashville; Charlie Irene McGehee; Paris; Thelma Gilliam, Whites Creek; 
TEXAS—Gordon A. Bailey and Charles L. Jones, Austin; Thomas E. Pierce, Denton; UTAH— 
Ray S. Merrill, Pleasant Grove; WASHINGTON—W. C. Ryan, Seattle; J. L. Troxel, Vancouver; 
WEST VIRGINIA—Mary T. Barrett, Huntington; Milton Burdette, Leon; Stuart A. Gose, Matewan; 
WISCONSIN—William F. Buboltz, Milwaukee. 


Business Meeting 


At 2:30 Monday afternoon, July 3, 1950, Assembly Room #2, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Missouri, the Department of Elementary School Principals held its 
business session and general assembly. President Gabriel presided and the following 
reports were made: 


ConFERENCES 
Conference on Childhood Education, Nashville, Tennessee—R. L. Booker 
South Central Regional Conference, Fort Worth, Texas—Thomas E. Pierce 
Southeast Regional Conference, Nashville, Tennessee—R. N. Chenault 
Northwest Conference, Spokane, Washington—W. C. Ryan 

Necrotocy—Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts 

Nominatinc—Alice L. Jeffords, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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Donato DuSHANE MEMorIAL Funp—Virginia Kinnaird, Washington, D. C. 
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EpucaTionaL Poxicies Commission YEARBOOK—Education of the Gifted—Eugene 
H. Herrington 


Miss Jeffords, chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following 
slate of officers for 1950-51: President, Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas; Firs 
Vice President, Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Second Vice President, 
Mary M. Greenlee, Mooresville, North Carolina; Third Vice President, Alice L, 
Jeffords, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Fourth Vice President, William F. Buboltz, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Fifth Vice President, William C. Ryan, Seattle, Wash. 
ington, and a member of the Executive Committee for a four-year term, R. L, 
Booker, Mobile, Alabama. Since there were no nominations from the flocr, a 
motion was made and seconded that nominations be closed and the Secretary kk 
instructed to cast the ballot. Motion carried. 

Dr. E. T. McSwain, dean of the University College, Northwestern University, 
and a charter member of the Department, gave a most inspiring message on “The 
School That the Principal Does Not See.” 

Eva G. Pinkston 
Executive Secretary 





Report of Necrology Committee 


We find from time to time a notation and a statement in our magazine 
that some of the various members of the Department who have given service 
to children have passed away. That list is not read at this time each year be 
cause it has been published in the bulletin, but we do wish to take proper 
notice of the passing of our members during this meeting. May I ask you to 
rise for a moment, please? 

These men and women were teachers, the guardians of hope for the get- 
erations that passed before them, true to their trust and true to their protection. 
In them, all things were equal, with no distinctions between their children 
except the one distinction between those who served each other and those 
who sought to be served. They knew their duty to learn as well as to teach 
They knew their duty to keep burning in every heart the flame of love of 
knowledge, of freedom, of country, and of God. 

They knew that as they might succeed, so might democracy and mat 
kind succeed, and as we now stand for a moment in silence, may we gather 
strength and courage from this communion of thought from those to whom 
we now pay tribute. 

Raymon W. Exprince, Chairmat 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


——— 
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Social Affairs 


Breakfast—The St. Louis County elementary school principals, under the leader- 


wing f ship of Miss Cordelia Ahrens, sponsored a lovely breakfast for the elementary school 
Firs principals and their friends in the Crystal Ballroom, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
dent, F Missouri, on Monday, July 3, 1950. More than 150 guests enjoyed this delightful 
¢ LB occasion. Miss Marjorie Walters, principal, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
bolt gave the invocation. President Gabriel presided and introduced Miss Mabel Boss 
Vash F who brought greetings from the St. Louis principals. 

RL. Two of the officers of the Department were included in the Flying Classroom 
x M which visited eleven European countries. They were Miss Mamie Reed, St. Louis 
ry 


County, Missouri, and Miss Alice Jeffords, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. They gave 
very splendid and enlightening reports of their trip. (See reports on pages 52-56) 
> Banquet—The St. Louis elementary school principals, under the leadership of 
“The F Miss Mabel Boss, sponsored this delightful occasion which was held in the Crystal 
Ballroom, Jefferson Hotel, Monday, July 3, 1950, 5:30 p.m. President Gabriel pre- 
sided. Mr. R. L. Booker was asked to give the invocation. After a delicious dinner, 
the newly elected president, Dr. Thomas E. Pierce, Denton, Texas, was introduced. 
He presented Miss Gabriel with a past president’s key. 

Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education Association, 
told how closely the NEA and the DESP work together. He paid high tribute to 
Miss Pinkston for the progress which had been made by the Department since 
she took office in 1931. 

Dr. Florence Hale, member of the NEA Board of Trustees and editor of The 
Grade Teacher, was asked to tell of her association with Miss Pinkston and the 
Department. This she did in her own inimitable manner. Then she told how she 
walked all over St. Louis trying in vain to find a four-leaf-clover pin as a fitting 
ervice F ift for “Eva,” and finally found a real four-leaf (dried, it’s true) to tuck in the box 
at be with the beautiful harp-shaped pin she selected instead. This presentation will long 
proper f be remembered by the 187 friends gathered at the banquet. 
you to Dr. John Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, Missouri, one of the 
founders of the Department, was invited to tell of the changes which have taken 
e get- Place in the elementary school principalship over the years. As always, his words 
ection. | ° wisdom were inspiring and helpful. 
sildren Miss Gabriel then called on Miss Greenlee to represent the officers in presenting 
thos |” Miss Pinkston their tribute of high esteem and warm affection in the form of 
a beautiful hand-lettered scroll which they had all signed—‘in recognition of 


yazine 


teach. eee caw 
a twenty years of distinguished service in the interest of the elementary schools of 
v le A ap ; ; 
° the nation,” and “with sincere and lasting gratitude for the memory of years now 
ending.” 
. mai 


Miss Pinkston graciously responded to these tributes, then told a few anecdotes 
gathet B of her colorful career, and closed with a serious note of challenge to the principals 
whom § to accept their responsibility in seeing that the elementary school child is given the 
best all-round education to fit him for his place in the world. 

airmat § The meeting adjourned with the singing of “Auld Lang Syne,” led by Mr. 
William Buboltz of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The European Flying Classroom 


[Abstract of reports by Mamie Reed of St. Louis County, Missouri, and Alice Jeffords of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, at the Breakfast Meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, St. Louis, Missouri, July 3, 1950.] 


Miss Reep: Fortune has smiled upon me many times but never so much as when 
I was invited to participate in the Flying Classroom, an experimental study spon- 
sored by Michigan State College. The director, Dr. Carl Horn, has the idea tha 
industry and business—the world outside of education—know too little about 
education, and that we educators know too little about affairs on the outside. 

The group, consisting of sixty-five representatives from forty-one states, was 
divided into four work committees to study social, political, and economic recovery 
programs and their implications for American education. The countries visited were 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Belgium and England, in six weeks time. We flew, literally. In each country 
conferences were scheduled with outstanding political, industrial, business, labor, 
government, and educational leaders. We met ministers of education, prime 
ministers, the E.C.A. administrators, the U. S. Information Office representatives, 
and our American ambassadors. We visited cooperatives in the Scandinavian 
countries, farms, schools, nurseries, child welfare centers, hospitals, and industria 
plants. Visits to homes were arranged in some of the countries. 

I am going to try to venture some opinions which I feel represent those of the 
whole group. Of course, it is impossible to get an absolutely accurate picture of 
any country in a few days, but we felt we were able to get a fair cross-section idea 
as to what the average person is thinking about, as well as those in the govern 
ment and other administrative positions. 

First of all, we were interested in their reaction to the Marshall Plan—what is 
felt to be the motive behind it, how it has helped, and whether the countries re 
ceiving aid have any feeling that the United States wants to dominate Europe. The 
general opinion which we gathered was expressed by one person who said that the 
Marshall Plan was the most unprecedented act of mercy on the part of any country. 
They are grateful. It has without a doubt discouraged and retarded the growth 
of communism in western Europe. Without this aid few, if any, of the countries 
would have been able to make the recovery which is in evidence today. Some 
countries, of course, have made greater strides than others, but plans in al 
countries are being focused on 1952, when the Marshall Plan ends. There is much 
hope and considerable optimism in Europe that sufficient progress is being made 
so that by that time these countries will be self-sustaining, assuming that the 
nations are not involved in war. 

As to America wanting to dominate western Europe, the persons interviewed 
didn’t seem to think we had any such motive. They realize that it is just as im 
portant to the United States to stop communism, and that this reason plus 4 
sincere desire to help Europe for the sake of peace are the motives behind our aid. 
The opinion was that had there been such a plan following World War I, thett 
might not have been a World War II. 

We were all particularly concerned about conditions in western Germany- 
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the attitude of the people toward the recovery plan, and some of their problems. 
Conditions in western Germany are bad, of course. Destruction is almost unbelievable 
and most depressing. At the close of the war there were between eight and ten million 
in the western zone alone; three million, seven hundred thousand in the American 
zone. Refugees from the eastern zone, industrial workers expelled from the Baltic 
States, many from Czechoslovakia—all these created a tremendous occupational 
problem as well as a housing problem. 

The youth of Germany present a very great problem. They are disillusioned. 
They say, “What was taught under Hitler was a lie; how do we know that what 
you are teaching now is true?” Their motto is, “Do nothing in the Fourth Reich 
that you may be hanged for in the Fifth Reich.” 

Lack of capital for physical recovery is another problem. But due to the hard 
work of the German people and the Marshall aid, that physical recovery has pro- 
gressed much farther than the political recovery. So far as we could tell, there was 
little resentment toward the occupational forces. To the German people occupation 
by the British and Americans is the lesser of two evils, for they are very much 
afraid of the Russians. 

The German people long for a reunited Germany. The great question is, how 
far should Germany be permitted to reéstablish herself without being a danger to 
the world? On the one hand, a country without unity is a potential prey for an 
aggressive country such as Russia. On the other hand, the history of Germany makes 
us wary lest she be guided in the wrong direction. There are many liberal thinking 
Germans who wish to lead the country to ideas of democracy. 

One more question which I am going to touch on very briefly is, what are the 
prospects for federation of western Europe? The prospects for an economic federa- 
tion are encouraging. A great effort is being made to lower trade barriers between 
the different countries and to encourage trade between them. All are in need of 
more markets, and they hope that the United States will lower the tariffs so that 
more trade with us will be possible, thereby helping the economic situation. All of 
the countries visited feel that a federation of western Europe is the only hope, and 
all expressed the hope that Germany be reinstated to the family of nations. They 
feel that the recovery of Germany is essential to western Europe. 

As to political unity, under one government, no one ventured an opinion as to 
how long it would take. However, the fact that it is in the minds of the people as a 
possibility is something which probably has not been considered very seriously be- 
fore, and this is slightly encouraging. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention two or three things which are important 
for us to remember. First, that fundamentally all people are much the same every- 
where; their aims and objectives are similar, even though different methods are 
wed to achieve them. And the idea, held by some Americans, that the people of 
Europe are not trying to help themselves is very wrong, I believe. 

Second, because we recognize our own weaknesses as a nation, it is important 
that instead of talking down a country we try to teach the children (and to 
practice it ourselves) a greater feeling of respect and appreciation for the many, many 
things that are right; and to accept more sincerely our responsibility for changing 
the things which are wrong. 
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Third, we are living in a small world. What affects Europe affects us, whether 
we like it or not. The importance of the role of the United States in world affairs 
was expressed by General Bradley when he said, “The United States has reached 
the maturity of world leadership. It is time she was guided by the stars and not by 
the lights of each passing ship.” 


Miss Jerrorps: In the next few minutes, may we take a very rapid tour to the 
countries we visited? France, proud of her history, is desirous of preserving the 
grandeur and beauty of her churches, her palaces, her museums and other historic 
buildings, and many of her people seem to be living in the past. While there is 
a keen desire to improve conditions, many seem discouraged, as if they wondered 
what would happen next. 

Italy is a country of extremes—the splendor and prosperity of Rome as contrasted 
with the poverty of southern Italy. Probably there was more evidence of com- 
munism in Italy than in any other country we visited. In the industrial city of 
Milan, communists threatened to strike if we came to any factory for a tour of 
inspection. One of the most delightful experiences of our trip was a fifty-mile ride 
in the Lake Como region. The grandeur of the snow-capped Alps and the beauty 
of the surrounding countryside were beyond description. 

Our only train ride was from Milan to Lucerne, Switzerland, another outstanding 
experience because of the Alpine scenery. The Swiss people reflect the glory and 
integrity of their mountains. There is a feeling of serenity there that was most re- 
freshing to us all. It was well expressed when one of their speakers said, “We are 
eager to see other people as happy living together as we are.” 

From Switzerland we went to Germany. We have read of the destruction of 
war, our boys have told us, and we have seen many pictures, but no one can under- 
stand its full import—until he sees it. We were in the once beautiful cities of 
Frankfurt, Bonn, and Dusseldorf, cities that are now ghastly—shells of buildings, 
blocks of rubble under which people were buried when bombs fell. We were 
told that much of devastation had been cleared away, but to us it was still horrible. 
Depressing as was the destruction of cities, the destruction of peoples’ souls was 
worse. The young people who for twelve years knew nothing of the outside world, 
who had followed Hitler blindly and worshipfully, have lost everything in which 
they believed and they are so disillusioned they have nothing left and have no hope 
for the future. These young people and the millions of displaced persons and 
refugees offer a most serious problem to Germany and to the world. 

In sharp contrast to the desolation of Germany was the solidarity of Denmark. 
Denmark is a beautiful country and in spite of the deprivations and hardships of war- 
occupied years, the people are happy and gay and most industrious. We were there 
over a week-end and as we rode out into the country we saw many family groups 
picnicking and bicycling together. We were impressed, too, by the cleanliness of the 
people, their homes, and their countryside. Picnickers in our country might well 
profit by their example. There seemed to be no slums in Denmark. One of theit 
people expressed it thus, “There are few in Denmark who have too much; there 
are none who have too little.” 

Finland was our next stop. I must confess that some of us were a little scared 
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about going there—it was too close to Russia—but as long as I live I shall be grateful 
for my experiences there. The Finns are a thrifty, courageous people who are 
working for the general welfare of all, and particularly are they striving to give 
their children the best heritage possible. Someone asked this question, “Why are 
you spending so much to build schools, and for the general welfare of your chil- 
dren when you do not know how long you can keep your country?” This was the 
answer, “We believe the future of Finland depends in large measure upon our 
children having a happy, normal childhood. We are making sacrifices to see that 
they get just that. No matter how we feel inside, we shall continue to work with that 
ideal in mind, even though there are dark shadows on our summer landscape.” Fin- 
land is keeping up payments of millions of dollars to Russia, as well as turning over 
each year a large percentage of her industrial products. They are working with grim 
determination to maintain the integrity of their country and they are accomplishing 
almost miraculous results. While we were in Helsinki we were entertained by a 
school of technology. A group of students gave a most enjoyable concert for our 
pleasure. This group of singers plans to come to the United States this fall to give a 
series of concerts to help in the reconstruction of Finland’s schools. 

Stockholm, a very beautiful island-city, often called “the Venice of the North,” is 
amuch more prosperous city than many we visited. Sweden’s stable government 
and well-planned old age and welfare programs have contributed to a high standard 
of living. 

Norway, however, is still living under a rigorous austerity program in order that 
they may recover from German occupation during the war. I loved Norway, probably 
because the countryside was so much like my own state, New Hampshire. 

I shall never forget our introduction to Hollaad. I wish I had the ability to 
describe to you the acres and acres of tulips as we saw them from the plane. It was 
a panorama of brilliant color in sharp contrast to the lush green fields where their 
black and white Holstein cattle were grazing. When we realize how very much of 
their land was inundated just before the close of the war, we marvel that so much 
reclamation of land and reconstruction of buildings have been accomplished. Mar- 
shall Aid funds are being used in this work, and the people are very grateful. 
Belgium’s recovery is due largely to the industrial progress she has made. The 
country is very politically minded and labor unions are closely allied to political 
parties. When we were there, there was much concern as to whether or not Leopold 
would be allowed to return, but we left before the election and so saw no signs 
of rioting. 

We felt as if we were truly homeward bound when we arrived in London. 
We found London greatly overcrowded and the housing problem is a very serious 
one. Everywhere their National Health Service program is being discussed and 
we heard lectures both for and against its value to the English people. The prevalent 
opinion seems to be that the fundamental idea is a good one, but there is much 
dissatisfaction because the program was put into effect too rapidly. Because of the 
«arcity of doctors, nurses, hospitals, and hospital equipment, many feel that the 
purpose for which the plan was set up cannot be accomplished. 

_ There are many things I want to tell you, but the clock is moving on much too 
last. 1 do want to say a little about the schools in these countries. We visited several 
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very fine, well-equipped schools where teachers are trying to carry out democratig 
practices, but they told us that in most casés it is very difficult to break down th 
traditional systems of regimentation which have been in use for so long. We regre 
that we sometimes find that true ir. uur own United States, don’t we? Their organi 
zation consists of three schools, primary, middle, and gymnasium, similar to oup 
secondary schools. Compulsory education is usually for a period of seven or eight 
years. Comparatively few students attend the gymnasium for tests of admission arg 
very difficult and only those of high intelligence rating are allowed to attend. You 
can readily see that those who reach secondary school have a much more intensive 
academic training than do our high school pupils. While they excel in this respe 2 
and in extensive language study, there are few evidences of those democratic pri 
ciples or initiative and self-reliance which we consider so important. 

Let us think for a minute how all this affects us as teachers. Why should # 
much money have been spent to send sixty-five men and women to Europe? How 
does it make us better teachers? Science has made us neighbors. Are we as neighborly 
in human relations? If as teachers we are to live up to the heritage that is ours, W 
must have a much more realistic understanding of our neighbors across the sea 
had much to unlearn, as well as to learn. I had no conception of how very much 
we are alike in things which really matter, no understanding of the sacrifices thos 
people are making to recover from the war. I went to Europe with doubts abou 
the value of the Marshall Plan. Why should we “hand out” so much money to them 
when we can’t balance our budget here at home? If we in our homes have everp 
thing we need and many in our neighborhood are almost starving, can we be happyf 
If there is serious illness next door and there are things we can do to help, do 
refuse to be of service? Wherever we went we saw countless evidences of sufferi 
and of sacrifice that I pray we in America may never have to experience. 
European nations are trying desperately hard to help themselves and they are 
grateful for our help. We must know our neighbors and we must teach our boy 
and girls to know them as they really are. 9 

We say we have high ideals to live by; so have they. We believe in the integtt 
of the home; this is the way the people of Holland say it, “The beauty of the hom 
is order; the blessing of the home is contentment, the glory of the home is hospitality 
and the crown of the home is good family living.” We want to improve 0 
standard of living; they are making greater sacrifices than we are to improve theif 
We want political and economic freedom; only by visiting their countries can ™ 
realize how they have suffered from lack of such freedom, and how desperately they 
are working to regain it. We want the best for our children; a visit to Finland @ 
teach us much in child welfare. 

I hope the Flying Classroom is only a beginning of fostering closer individt 
relationships which will ultimately bring about mutual understanding, like pf 
poses, ideals for unselfish living, and friendliness. This can be realized to a g 
degree through an exchange of youth and adult groups who have the vision’ 
promoting world neighborliness. 
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